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6,000 Years ag 


o in EGYPT 


it took 500 Years for a book to circulate 


Egypt's great civilization grew out of 


the just laws set down in the Memphite 


S 
Q IX THOUSAND years ago 


the priests of the lower Nile were composing the 
Memphite Drama—a manuscript written to give the 
people of Egypt their first manual for religious ob- 
servances—their first statutes governing courts of 
justice, their first codes regulating conduct. 

But neither those priests nor their children’s chil- 
dren —for generation after generation — were to see 
these laws put into practice. Printing—even the mak- 
ing by hand of multiple copies —was undreamed of 
in those days. Therefore it took the ideas in this 
single manuscript five hundred years to reach the 
aristocracy at court and travel from them to the 
provincial nobles and the masses of people. 

To us living in this generation such a lapse of time 
between the creation of laws and their enforcement 
seems inconceivable! Yet were it not for the devel- 
opment of printing—that basis of all communication 
—the werld today would be as slow to progress as 
it was six thousand years ago. 

By far the greatest advances in printing have come 


about in the past 63 years—the period which spans 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 18 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 





Drama, a book written gooo years before Christ’ s birth. 


the activity of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation from 
the time it started making paper to the present when 
it has developed Kleerfect, the most modern of all 
printing papers, and today’s answer to the problem 
of finding a medium for more rapid, more econom- 
ical, more effective communication. 

Kleerfect is the Perfect Printing Paper because 
in it two sidedness of color and surface have been 
conquered for all practical purposes — and printing 
of equally high quality on both sides assured. 

Kleerfect’s neutral color offers new freedom from 
glare .. . makes text more legible . . . insures the most 
effective reproduction for all types of illustrations and 
colors of printing inks. 

Equally important: Kleerfect’s strength is ample for 
the speed of modern presses and its unusual opacity suf- 
ficient to prevent“show through” of even heavy solids. 

To appreciate fully the revolutionary printing 
possibilities and economies Kleerfect makes possible, 
examine samples of printing on Kleerfect and get 
price quotations. A request to our advertising office 
in Chicago will bring them to you. 





NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street 
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Crushin g and grindin & are the oldest operations in chem- 
ical engineering. The “science” was centuries old even in 1556 when 
Agricola described the goat-powered and hand-powered mills shown 
in the picture. The aboriginal inhabitants of the Americas used the 
BN cl = : saddle stone that the Chaldeans used in 4000 B.C... .... Thus, 
M 
rs 


again, the hoary ancestry of chemical engineering rises to mock its 


ae) | av Se 4 youthful accomplishments. It is an interesting paradox, this old-new 


i 


Y VANS ay N, industry. . . ... . Chemical engineering is an old science because 
eS Os Yi =~ 
Ra MSA x its unit operations, such as grinding, distillation and evaporation, are 





basically the operations of primitive days. Yet chemical engineering 
is a science that is as new and fresh as today’s newspaper. Chemical engineers are forever doing new 
things. It may be a new application of equipment to radically improve quantity and quality of a product. 
It may be an entirely new product. It may be a perfect imitation of some product of nature that has been 
supplied by foreign sources. It may be the profitable operation of plants during a general depression as 
has been demonstrated during the past few years. . . . . . . Naturally, manufacturers like to do business 
with old, established industries. They like better still to do business with industries that are continually 
pioneering new products, that are actively searching for new ways of doing old things, that are alert 
to the losses of using old equipment. These are the characteristics of the old-new industries of chemical 
engineering — the Process Industries. . . . . . . These are the kind of industries, the kind of market that 
you plough for sales when you advertise in Chem & Met. Its readers are the chemical engineers who 
produce in commercial volume the products of our modern laboratories — products such as rubber, 
plastics, alcohol, gas, petroleum, rayon, soap, explosives, ceramics, glass, lubricants, medicines and drugs, 
insecticides, fertilizers, and the like. ...... If these chemical engineers can usé your products there 
is a simple, economical way to win their favorable consideration and help your salesmen bring home 
their orders. A steady schedule of advertising in Chem & Met will accomplish these results because 
chemical engineers, instinctively on the alert for new equipment and different methods and materials, 


have come to depend upon Chem & Met to keep them posted. 


@ By the way, you can do more than just help your salesmen 


when you advertise in Chem & Met. Some advertisers are getting 


> 
to] 
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directly traceable orders. We recently had this experience. The 


Cenk Net i 


size booklet entitled “We Tried Our Own Medicine—And It CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 
Worked.” A copy is yours for the asking. A McGraw-Hill Publication @ 330 West 42nd St., New York City 





method, the product and the results are described in a pocket- 
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Modern Power Equipment Cuts Costs for 


“Butcher, Baker and Candlestick Maker” 


To reduce power costs and increase profits, many manufac- 
turing plants are replacing their obsolete and worn-out equip- 
ment for generating, transmitting and utilizing power with 
modern money-saving equipment. 


For example, more than $39,000,000 will be expended in 
building and equipping the 34 new or modernized power plants 
described in the news section of POWER PLANT ENGINEER- 
ING’S July issue. 


These 34 power service improvement 
programs are widely distributed 
among the following important in- 
dustries, service institutions and util- 


ities: 


Air rifles 

Auto parts 
Bakeries 

Car icing 
Colleges 
Creameries 
Distilleries 

Gas plants 

Glass 

Hospitals 
Hydro-electric plants 
Ice cream 
Municipal electric 
Oil refineries 
Paper mills 
Pumping stations 
Screw machines 


Ship building 


If you make boilers or belting, turbines or traps, pumps or 
packing, or other equipment that will help improve power 
services and reduce power costs, it will pay you to tell your 
story regularly in POWER PLANT ENGINEERING. 

A brief analysis of the power plant market, the distribution of 
POWER PLANT ENGINEERING’S subscribers by industries 
and other useful information will be presented on request. 


POWER PLANT 
ENGINEERING 


Charter Member A.B.C. - A.B.P. 






































53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 








New extraction-type turbine which helped 
improve heat balance and reduce power 
costs at Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 
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NEXTXMONTH 


@ “Marketing Experience with Stainless Steel.”— 
L. S. Hamaker, formerly advertising manager of 
the Republic Steel Corporation, tells how tech- 
nical and market research was successfully em- 
ployed in marketing stainless steels. 


@ “Be Sure They Know What You Are Talking 
About.”—One company learned by investigation 
that poor results from its advertising were due 

» the fact that prospects did not understand 
from the copy the real significance and value of 
the product advertised. This story tells how the 
situation was corrected. 


@ “Following Up Inquiries."—Techniques used 
by members of the Engineering Advertisers’ As- 
sociation, Chicago, in following inquiries and 
sales leads. 


@ “A Perpetual Inventory of Sales Prospects.""— 
A system used by one company with 15,000 
potential prospects in keeping salesmen’s work 
rganized and planned, insuring attention to pro- 
pective customers when it was needed, and 
‘conomizing time in looking up facts for corre- 
spondence and for salesmen’s work when in the 


@ “Developing the ‘Hidden Value’."—How the 
American Steel & Wire Company captured the 
bed-spring-wire market and how it merchandises 
the product to the ultimate consumer, illustrating 
: tar-visioned industrial merchandising program. 


@ “The Giant Stretches and Stirs."—Is the big 
industrial manufacturing organization aware that 
youngsters in the field have outrun them in get- 
ng orders? Will the little fellow be able to 
ntinue his favorable position when the giants 


iwaken? 
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READER ACCEPTANCE | 


plus INDUSTRY COVERAGE 





IT SELLS 
ITSELF! 


THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER is 
a member of the 
A.B.C. Its circula- 
tion is fully paid. 
Remember — it 
takes a publication 
with the ability to 
sell itself and its 
editorial content to 
sell your advertis- 


ing to the meat’ 


packing industry! 











The basis of industrial advertising value is sound 
and enterprising editorial service, which makes and 
holds readers of the right type throughout the indus- 
try served by the publication. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, with an 
aggressive, far-seeing, clear-thinking editorial pol- 
icy, is delivering this type of editorial service to the 
Meat Packing and Allied Industries. Its broad edi- 
torial scope has made it the industry authority on 
markets, management, production, processing, pack- 
aging, distribution and every other important func- 
tion in the meat plant. And year after year the 
A.B.C. audits prove that THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER has the acceptance of its readers, the 
confidence of the industry, and COVERAGE OF 
THE FIELD! 





Bureau of Census figures for manufacturing 
plants in the Meat Packing and Allied Indus- 
tries, plus plants in Canada, show 1,163 meat 
packing plants, 714 sausage manufacturing 
plants, 201 rendering plants and 138 by- 
product manufacturing plants—a total of 
2,216 establishments. 











In the meat packing industry THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER is the one publication which 
offers a proved combination of reader acceptance and 
industry coverage—with the vital added advantage 
of penetration to the key executives who participate 
in group decisions on planning and purchasing. 


Write for a copy of “Editorial Enterprise, 
1934-1935,” and valuable industry facts. 


ovisioner 






THe maeanine OF THE 


Meat Packing and Allied. 


407 South Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 


300 Madison Ave. 1031 S. Broadway 
New York City Los Angeles, Cal. 
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“HEAVY INDUSTRIES” 
a step-child! 










MACHINERY, equipment manufacturers, 
heavy industries had news last week that 
pushed NRA and the code squabbles 
into the background. It came out of 
the extension of the Federal Housing 
Administration’s modernization credit 
plan to cover industrial and commercial 
loans up to $50,000—for modernization 
of equipment as well as buildings. 

This new power for FHA was created 
May 28 when amendments to the Na- 





OUSIDG 





“Modernization” Means Machines 


Rules for use of FHA’s expanded credit bring loan in- 
surance, previously confined to housing field, to aid of 
whole industrial equipment market. 











Acting-Administrator Stewart Mc- 
Donald confirmed the news in a formal 
press release: “The amendments. are of 
direct interest and benefit to everyone 
producing goods or services requiring 
buildings or permanent equipment. 
They are of particular interest to all 
those who manufacture or deal _in_ma- 


















chinery.”’ 










Private Financing Tied In 
Warrant for the enthusiasm of the 
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trades affertzguess found in the specece 








from BUSINESS WEEK, June 15,1935 


ECOVERY in the heavy industries is 

at last being recognized as one of 
the Federal Government’s major responsi- 
bilities. The new FHA plan, extending 
Government credit to industry for mod- 
ernization of plant and equipment, means 
bigger sales opportunities. When pros- 
pects give your salesmen the all too famil- 
iar alibi, “we haven’t any money”. . . 
here’s the answer! FHA’s new policy now 
makes it possible for business and industry 
to “get the money.” 

Every study, every research, every in- 
vestigation that’s been made, discloses 
literally billions of dollars in postponed 
improvements, and needed modernization 


of plant and equipment. Prospective buy- 
ers know they need it and lack only the 
necessary credit to get it. 


Here at last is a clear-cut, specific, 
easy-to-understand policy which makes it 
possible for the industrial buyer and seller 
to get together, ... and start doing 
business! 


The seller of industrial equipment 
who fails to understand and make use of 
this opportunity is missing the best busi- 
ness bet of the year. Tie this story into 
your selling. Back it up in your industrial 
advertising. The time to go after this busi- 
ness... iS now. 








O 
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Write for free re- 
print of Business 
Week's article 
on the new FHA 
credit policy. 


O 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Machinist 
Aviation _ Engineering 

Coal Age 

Construction Methods 
Electrical Merchandising 


Bus Transportation 
Business Week 


Chemical and Metallurgical 


Electrical West 

Electrical World 

Electronics 

Engineering and Mining 
Journal 


Maintenance 


Engineering News-Record 
Factory Management and 


Food Industries 
Metal & Mineral Markets 


Power 
Product Engineering 
Radio Retailing 
Textile World 

Transit Journal 
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Get Live Dealers in 
a Live Industry to 


Push your products 


The activity in the automatic heat 
and air conditioning industry has at- 
from 


tracted aggressive merchants 


more than thirty allied fields. 


To smooth out their seasonal curve, 
these keen merchandisers are doing a 
real sales job on heating specialties, 
straight heating, refrigerators, and simi- 
lar items as well as on oil burners, 
stokers, gas heating, and air condition- 
ing equipment. 


If your product fits any of these classi- 
fications they stand ready to serve you. 
Get your story before this powerful 
sales force through AUTOMATIC 
HEAT and AIR CONDITIONING, the 
one publication blanketing this group. 


AUTOMATIC HEAT 


and 


AIR CONDITIONING 


A DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATION 


1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


You Sell A. H. and . 
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Deferred Payments 


@ The amendment to the National 
Housing Act, permitting financing of 
machinery sales up to $50,000, is be- 
ing studied carefully by industrial 
marketers. Though all of the details 
have not yet been divulged by the 
Federal Housing Administration, many 
industrial sales and advertising man- 
agers believe that the change will 
prove a strong stimulus to machinery 
sales. 

The restrictions in force heretofore 
continue. In other words, the bor- 
rowed money must be spent for “the 
purchase and installation of such 
equipment and machinery, with or 
without any structural changes in the 
buildings, as are peculiarly adapted to 
the business conducted therein or 
necessary to the operation thereof.” 

This obviously excludes many types 
of machinery. A road contractor 
who would like to have new equip- 
ment must find some other means of 
financing the purchase, since his in- 
terest in real estate is fleeting. 

The maximum loan of $50,000 is 
also somewhat discouraging, especially 
since the interest charge of 5 per cent, 
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For Industrial Sales 


The extension of the National Housing Act to 
permit financing of industrial rehabilitation 
and purchase of new equipment may be the 
opening of a new era for industrial marketing 





payable in advance, reduces the avail- 
able amount to $47,500, hardly 
enough to care for a pretentious reno- 
vation program in the machinery 
field. 
@ However, an expert with Commer- 
cial Investment Trust, Inc., pointed 
out that “it is probable that all justi- 
fied machinery purchases may be 
financed on a comparable basis.” 
C.1.T., among other financial organ- 
izations, has delved deeply into indus- 
trial requirements in recent years. 
With banks committed to loans under 
conditions specified by the FHA, com- 
mercial finance companies are being 
forced to liberalize their terms. 
Regardless of all this, industrial 


advertisers have been quick to take 
advantage of the opportunities opened 
up by the amendment. Those having 
a definite interest in the building field 
have already announced plans, in 
many cases. An example is Libbey- ~ 
Owens-Ford Glass Company, of To- 
ledo, which took spreads in June issues 
of architectural publications to an- 
nounce awards of $11,000 to winners 
of a series of architectural competi- 
tions. No less than 1,500 architects 
had registered for the contest within 
ten days. 

A considerable volume of advertis- 
ing has appeared in the business press 
to awaken retailers to the possibilities 
of profit from modernization. This 
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DANTE'S INFERNO DIVERTED 
TO ENDS OF MAN 


Interesting picture of steel in the 
making, as practiced by Illinois Steel 
Company. Photo by Shigeta-Wright, 
Chicago 


adv ertising pressure from various 
angles is expected to set the wheels 
to moving with increased acceleration 
in the building field. 


However, publications which are 
strictly industrial in nature also ex- 
pect renewed activity. Power and 
Factory Management & Maintenance, 
McGraw-Hill papers, are featuring the 
enlarged FHA plan, while Mill & 
Factory has been giving special pro- 
motion to the idea. 

The two McGraw-Hill publications 
have devised special insignia which will 
adorn and tie up all advertising re- 
lating to the FHA financing plan. 

Mill & Factory is sponsoring group 
meetings of manufacturers and indus- 
trial executives at which representa- 
tives of FHA have outlined the new 
program. One such gathering, held 
in Newark, was attended by members 
of the North Jersey Mill Supply Club, 
umong others. 

@ The most famous instalment plan 
known in the industrial field is prob- 
ably that under which the power plant 
of Jacob E. Decker & Sons, meat 
packers of Mason 


This $125,000 project was 


City, Ia., was 
financed 
put through in 1933, before the gov 
ernment had entered the industrial 
picture, and enough time has elapsed 
to provide a perspective. 

The National Provisioner, Chicago, 
originator of the Steam and Power 
Saving Service, reports that Decker 
made a monthly saving of $748.59. 
This authority reports that the retail 
selling price of the equipment was 
$117,500, or, with the cash discount, 
$115,150. Installation, engineering 
ind incidentals amounted to $22,600, 
bringing the total investment up to 
$137,750. 

The cash payment was $12,000, 
leaving an unpaid balance of $125,- 
750. The finance charge for twenty- 
four months was four and a half per 
cent, increasing the unpaid balance to 
$131,675. This was brought up to 
$139,575 by an interest charge of six 
per cent. 

The monthly payment over the two 
year term was $5,815.66. Estimated 
savings were based on 1930 perform- 
unce and for the two years following 


rmounted to $6,564.25 per month. 















































Since the monthly payment was only 
$5,815.66, the monthly saving in ex- 
cess of each instalment amounted to 
$748.59. 

@ The Decker Company was merely 
the leaseholder during the two years, 
this clause protecting the equipment 
companies and the financing concern. 
The meat packer completed payments 
without difficulty and is now the 
owner of the power plant. 

The FHA makes an interest charge 
of five per cent, and the maximum 
time allowance for repayment is five 
years, with sixty equal monthly pay- 
ments. This is somewhat more gen- 
erous than the terms accorded in the 


industrial field. As noted, the Decker 











plant was completely paid for out of 
savings in two years, in spite of the 
fact that the depression was dealing its 
bitterest blows in the interim. 

With the experience gained in this 
and other cases, industrial concerns 
are rapidly acquiring a stock of case 
histories which will make future 
financing of large projects almost 
automatic. Entrance of the govern- 
ment into the scene should help in the 
long run, because it will provide ad- 
ditional clinical evidence. By the 
time the present administration gives 
way to the march of time, probabili- 
ties are that financing of large indus- 
trial projects will have become com- 


mon pl ace. 
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The Place of Market Researc 
In Industrial Merchandising 


Research will provide facts for a sales attack 
that will greatly decrease resistance and 
increase the probability of sales achievement 


@ Although business conditions are 
improving, the capital goods indus- 
tries are still mired in the depression. 
Industrial marketing, upon which the 
country rests for permanent business 
acceleration, is still in the doldrums, 
and I have no doubt that many are 
perplexed and confounded still, even 
though they have exerted the utmost 
in sales ingenuity to pull themselves 
out of the red. 

Personally, I feel that we should 
thank God for the travail we have ex- 
perienced in the last five years. They 
may take a great number of things 
away from us, but no one can disturb 
such natural laws as the relativity be- 
tween action and reaction. For every 
defeat, there must be a success. For 
everything retarded, there must be 
We get 
along by progress, and, having lived 
through this nefarious era, we know 
we are closer to the bright horizon of 
a new advancement. 

Because we are identified largely 
with that type of goods which has 
to do with production rather than 
to swell the total of merchandise to 
be consumed, we feel sure that no 
permanent progress can be made un- 
less the demand for industrial goods 
requiring a capital investment is in- 
creased. The nice thing is that in- 


something which accelerates. 


rom an address before the Industrial 
‘keting Conference at the A. F. A. 
wention, Chicago, June 11, 19335. 


By GERALD E. STEDMAN 


Vice-President in Charge of Market Planning, 
CRAMER - KRASSELT COMPANY 





vestment in such merchandise con- 
sumes capital and increases employ- 
ment without immediately creating an 
increased necessity of consumption. 
All during this depression, gauged 
from the country-wide contacts I 
have with industrial marketers, I be- 
lieve that too many have all too fre- 
quently submitted to the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune without 
attempting in any way to change the 
conditions under which they labor. 
Too many have had the Napoleonic 
viewpoint. 
@ Isn’t it peculiar that Waterloo has 
been constantly identified in the pub- 
lic mind for 150 years as the symbol 
of defeat? True, it was the defeat 
of Napoleon, but it was the success 
of Wellington. For the great mass, 
any nefarious condition is a defeat, 
a retreat, or a whipping. But for 
that alert, aggressive class who dares 
to do the different thing, any Water- 
loo can become a success. The great 
essential is to have the Wellington 
viewpoint. That is true of the de- 
pression through which we have passed. 
Those companies who continue to 
abide by traditional methods and prac- 
tices can expect to take a whipping. 
And the majority of them are. Cap- 


tained by general executives who 
made their success in an era that has 
gone, and under economic conditions 
which will no longer prevail, they 
centinue on to perdition—grumbling, 
grumbling over bad times and mum- 
bling over the licking they have had 
to endure. There are, however, those 
few industrial manufacturers who 
have dared to change their ways, and 
who have the courage to laun-h out 
to new horizons in redesign of prod- 
ucts and methods. These have made, 
and are making profit. 

@ Long before I get into my subject, 
permit me to make this conclusion: 
That there is nothing more suicidal 
today than that an industrial manu- 
facturer should continue to invest the 
control of its destiny in the hands 
of some old féssil, who, having made 
a success in a day of economic condi- 
tions that has gone, continues to be 
respected and permitted to give ruin- 
ous orders. Experience is only a 
teacher in pointing out what should 
not be done. Following the rut of 
traditional practice, firmly founded 
on an experience that once worked, 
many companies are still in the con- 
trol of executives who bask in the 
sun of a former success, and who, 
having made sufficient competence, 
are too lazy to learn the new things. 
Yet all of us know, as Owen D. 
Young recently said, “that our great- 
est assets are the things we do not 
know.” And it takes a youthful mind 
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Light and shadows make a factory interior a scene of romance. This 
view was made in the plant of the Milwaukee Spinning Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., by Pohlman & Rogahn Company, industrial photographers. 





to forsake the lessons of the past and 
spring blithely to a discovery of those 
essentials which will control the fu- 
ture. The greatest new deal is the 
metamorphosis which must occur in 
business practices, particularly among 
the manufacturers of industrial goods, 
@ Ic is given to me to work close to 
a number of industrial manufacturing 
concerns. Likewise, it is necessary 
that I should keep in touch with a 
great many others. With scarcely an 
exception, all are troubled with pen- 
alty overhead, and a severe decline in 
The majority are operating in 

And, although it is difficult 
to prove to the management of such 
concerns that this should not be so, the 
majority are in the red because they 


profit. 


the red. 


have a continued allegiance to old- 
So often has this 


been observed that I go on record as 


fashioned methods. 


saying that one of the greatest things 
most needed to pull industrial manu- 
facturers back to the profit position 
they deserve, is to line up those old- 
fashioned chairmen of the board and 
presidents of most companies on a 
firing line. Their day has past. Their 
sun has set. 

I can name a great number of in- 
manufacturers today who, 
within their organizations, have rest- 


dustrial 
less and able younger executives who 
know what to do to pull their com- 


panies out of their deplorable condi- 


10 


tions; they are continually submerged, 
shackled and fettered by old-time 
chairmen of the board with heavy 
stock interests, who come down to 
the office only long enough each day 
to see that the business is running 
along its accustomed line, although 
they are so blind that they cannot see 
their methods are running them into 
perdition. 

Long experience in gauging the pos- 
sibility of any company to succeed 
shows me that there is an unwavering 
method of diagnosis. There are four 
constants and one variable in_busi- 
ness success. The constants are: 

Product. 
Finance. 
Personnel. 
Program. 

These constants can be engineered, 
good or bad, in relation to the one 
variable: 

5. Management. 

@ If it is young, virile, aggressive 
and willing to accept fresh methods, 
then these constants can be engi- 
neered properly. But if it is archaic, 
traditional, and old-fashioned, then 
these constants usually are engineered 
wrong. But you cannot teach an old 
dog new tricks. And one of the most 
difficult assignments is to tell one 
of these successful old has-beens that 
he is now wrong. With his rutted 


‘mind, and his allegiance to former 


success, it is impossible to do any- 
thing else than insult him. He ought 
to be shot. 

Those companies who have resorted 

to modern viewpoints, and have sub- 
stantiated the direction of their at- 
tack by research, are those who are 
forging ahead, irrespective of the time 
they have been in business. The fact 
of the matter is that I would rather 
personally gamble my chances with 
a company that had come into the 
field within the last few years, than 
with any century-old concern. 
@ We have worked out of a perma- 
nent seller’s market into a permanent 
buyer’s market in which our responsi- 
bilities no longer end when we have 
the goods on the shipping platform. 
Now, unless we manufacture a re- 
sultful method to produce sales, we 
cannot hope to manufacture the goods 
profitably. Thus, the manufacture 
of the customer is paramount to the 
manufacture of the product, and that 
is just what these old timers cannot 
see. They have a terrific enthusiasm 
for an investment in plant facilities, 
physical ability and machinery; but 
they still bask in the sun of a glad- 
some former day in which they be- 
lieve that having built the best mouse- 
trap, the world will beat its path to 
their door. If they were asked how 
best to engineer a real sales attack 
that would bring new customers to 
their door, they would be stumped. 
Their enthusiasm is expressed only in 
the building of a better product, and 
hiding their light under a bushel, 
they continue to expect the old time 
demand which, in these new days, 
comes only in such dribbling fashion 
as to encourage them to keep in busi- 
ness even at a loss. 


Before I present the fundamental 
views I have on research, as a prime 
essential in the new requirement of 
“manufacturing the customer,” based 
upon widespread and very practical 
experience, let me say that it is im- 
possible to get the utmost out of 
research unless four distinct policies 
are inaugurated and religiously up- 
held, even when times get dark for 
the moment, and it appears to the old 
timers that the new fangled ideas are 
not apt to work out. These policies 
are: 

1. That it is more important for 
the industrial manufacturer today to 
concern himself with the manufac- 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Graton & Knight's tie-up with Western 
Union gets across the idea that its service 
is immediate and it directs the prospect to 
a definite source of supply in his vicinity 


"CALL Biank & Co 
whoee telephone 
is Mein 3000. They 
are your nearest 


GRATON = KNIGHT COMPANY 
w . 
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Taking A ““Commodity” 


Out of Competition 


@ A commodity, in one sense of the 
word, is something that the retailer 
sticks up in front of thz customer's 
face every so often to remind her that 
she is out of it. This prod to memory 
is all the more effective if a cent or 
two can be cut off the price, but that 
is usually the limit of its promotional 
possibilities. 

Take common pins, for example, 
and canvas work gloves and salt. You 
can’t use any merchandising tricks 
on them. They aren’t the type. Or 
can you? The answer is, “Yes, you 
It’s just harder, that’s all; and 
all the more difficult when the com- 
modity is being sold to industry and 
there aren’t any show cases to make 
use of and the price cut would be 
suicide. 

A commodity can be given a spark 
of merchandising originality—some- 
thing which sets it head and shoulders 
above competitors—but the spark has 
to be chosen carefully. Any old 
“brilliant idea” won’t do; sales promo- 
tion trickery is likely to misfire. The 
transition from “commodity” to 
“class by itself” must be a reasonable 
step—because buyers are an incredul- 
ous lot, and it must be done slowly— 
for buyers are a sluggish lot. Sound 
argument, then, and a gradual taper- 


” 
can. 
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ing off are the prescription for taking 
a commodity out of competition. 

In that vast filing cabinet which 

constitutes an industrial P. A.’s mind, 
leather belting is one of those items 
generally classified as commodities, 
and, as such, presents the pretty mer- 
chandising problem of trying to get 
some idea which will set it apart from 
its fellows. For, according to popular 
opinion, there isn’t any difference be- 
tween brands of leather belting. 
@ As a matter of fact, whatever dif- 
ference there actually is between one 
belt and the rest of them is usually 
an electro-chemical secret—or some- 
thing of that nature which either 
can’t be divulged or would be too 
complicated to be readily understood. 
Contributing to the difficulty is the 
fact that no matter what grade of 
belting a competing manufacturer 
makes, he can always point to success 
stories in his files. 

Graton & Knight Company has 
always believed that its Research belt 
is superior to competition, merely be- 
cause of its laboratory-controlled 
leather-development processes, and be- 
cause of a fund of reports from cus- 
tomers stating the fact that Research 
is better. But we have always found 
it dificult to switch a buyer away 


from another brand by trying to con- 
vince him with words alone that there 
is a quality differential between Re- 
search and its competition. Service is 
usually the factor which controls the 
purchase, and not until one resource 
falls down can another hope to break 
into the picture. 

It has long been apparent that a 
need existed first of all for making a 
buyer stop to consider what he is 
doing before making out his usual 
order for belting. Some means must 
be created for instilling into his mind 
a suspicion that perhaps all belting is 
not the same—that perhaps the brand 
he is using could be improved upon. 
But, inevitably, we ran up against 
this stone wall: even if one belt were 
better, would the amount of differ- 
ence be worth bothering about? In 
other words (those of the prospect), 
“How much money would a better 
belt save me?” 


The answers are as follows: It 
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would reduce the cost of take-ups, 
because it wouldn’t stretch as much. 
(But the cost of take-ups is compara- 
tively small.) It would cost less over 
a length of time because of its longer 
life. (But few users keep a record 
of belt life—and the per-1000-hr. 
cost of a belt isn’t much, anyway.) 
It would reduce power cost, because 
it would transmit to the machine a 
higher percentage of power. (But 
that difference is not particularly 
appreciable. ) Furthermore, empty 
phrases like “Longer Life,” “Reduces 
Power Consumption,” “Less Stretch,” 
are splashed all over the advertising 
pages—a few more would have as 
much impression on the buyer as more 
water on a duck’s back. What, then, 
has a better belt to say for itself? 

@ The answer came to us out of a 
study of plant costs and the fixed 
charges on machine units. Any in- 
crease in average machine speed re- 
sults in a saving equal to a like per- 
centage of the fixed charges on those 
machines. For example, if using the 
same power, a better belt can jack up 
the average speed of a spinning frame 
in a textile mill one per cent, the 
saving is estimated at $9.84, which 
represents one per cent of the fixed 
charges (on a no-piecework basis) on 
a spinning frame. The amount multi- 
plied by the number of spinning 
frames in an entire mill becomes a 
sum worthy of note. 

Out of this reasoning, Graton & 
Knight has created what we choose 
to call the Bonus Zone, which lies 
between the power and the machine 
—the driving pulley and the driven. 
Putting a better belt to work in the 
Bonus Zone gives the user a produc- 
tion bonus in the form of lower cost 
per unit. 

That’s part of the story—it aims 
to get the buyer to sfop. Now the 
job is to prove that Graton & 
Knight’s belt is the one which will get 
the most out of the Bonus Zone. We 
have a machine which is called the 
dynamometer which we use to prove 
just that. It measures how much a 
belt delivers of the power that it gets. 
If such a device could be lugged 
around the country and attached to a 
representative number of machines, it 
would be possible to estimate the 
amount of the production bonus a 
Research belt would deliver on any 
type of machine. 

Graton & Knight is collecting such 
figures now and when ready will use 
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The entire family of Ford parts comes forth in striking packages designed to 
make an outstanding display in the dealer's windows and on counters. Camp- 
bell Box and Tag Company, South Bend, Ind., did the manufacturing job, 
using designs created by the Ford Motor Company's advertising department. 





them in its advertising. Meanwhile, 
it is publishing reports of competitive 
tests in which the Research belt bet- 


tered other types of belting—longer 


life, fewer take-ups, etc.—not entirely 


conclusive evidence of Research supe- 
riority, but highly significant. 

A typical example is one in which 

a textile mill is getting an average of 
one turn per minute more on one inch 
diameter spinning frame front rolls 
than with any belt they have ever 
used before. That means 3.1416 
inches more yarn per spindle per min- 
ute—which is a production bonus in 
terms of yarn instead of dollars. 
@ So far, we had a definite reason- 
for-stopping-to-consider and, to a cer- 
tain extent, a reason for buying. 
However, the latter half of it re- 
mained weak for the reason suggested 
above that case studies are everybody’s 
weapon. Without conclusive dollars- 
and-cents figures from an average of 
a great number of plants, our story 
lacked believability. 

However, if it was impossible to 
show that Graton & Knight does pro- 
duce the best belting, it was possible 
to present evidence which would 
signify if any one belt can be better 
than another, Graton & Knight is 
logically the one to produce it. 
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The means of doing this is The 
Home of Research, a dramatization of 
Graton & Knight’s laboratories, ac- 
knowledgedly the largest and best 
equipped in the world for the study 
and development of leather trans- 
mission belting. Since the men in 
these laboratories are convinced that 
the Research belt is always a good 
jump ahead of the others, at least part 
of that conviction, we felt, could be 
put across to the belting users. 

The Home of Research, then, has 
been the central idea of Graton & 
Knight’s sales promotion. “From the 
Home of Research” is its sales presen- 
tation which ties Research belting to 
Modern Group Drive. Our new let- 
terheads for direct mail purposes are 
“From the Home of Research.” And 
the space advertising is built upon 
The Home of Research, even to the 
extent of subordinating somewhat the 
firm name. 

The sales presentation is interesting 
to dwell upon, for it brings up the 
importance of the part played by 
Modern Group Drive in influencing 
the advertising. To a considerable 
extent the sales future of Research 
belting is dependent upon the success 
of the campaign which is being car- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Oo Design, distribution, and accessibility, 
AT YOUR three closely related factors, govern the 
SERVICE 


efficiency of the catalog as the salesman’s 
most valuable assistant during his absence 
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Essentials for Making the 
Catalog Do A Selling Job 


@ The familiar “stop, look and listen’ 
signpost provides a good analogy, if 
an old one, for industrial sales pro- 
cedure. The potential buyer stops 
when an advertising message suggests 
a solution to his purchasing problem. 
He looks in the catalog for more com- 
plete information about the advertised 
product or service. And finally the 
salesman calls and he listens to the 
final arguments. 

Each of these three all-important 
sales instruments—advertising, cata- 
logs and personal selling—performs a 
share of the essential job of taking 
your story and transmitting it eff- 
ciently to the potential buyer. Each 
of them should reinforce the other 
two. 

Conceivably a sales order might be 
traced to a business paper advertise- 
ment alone, or directly to a super- 
salesman’s wiles. But the catalog, also, 
is sometimes alone responsible for 
sales. When competition operates in 
the absence of the salesman, when 
substitutions are attempted in a pre- 
conceived program of buying, or in 
general, when a sudden need requires 
a quick purchase, the. catalog is the 
only contact the manufacturer has 
with the purchaser. It is therefore a 
most important division of sales pro- 
motion. 

The advertising job is perpetual. 
Consistent, reasonable information ex- 
plaining the use and advantage of a 
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certain brand, appearing as repetitive 
advertising messages, may stimulate a 
buying need. Not until that need 
has been aroused does the catalog be- 
gin its task. 

Because the catalog’s useful period 
is occasional rather than constant, its 
value is too often underestimated. It 
must be remembered that this useful 
period is closer, chronologically, to the 
actual sale than other sales aids. 

When the buying need arises the 

prospective purchaser thumbs the cat- 
alogs. There is first a consideration 
of types and a decision of type. Then 
there follows a comparison of makes 
and finally a decision on make. At 
this point, enter the salesman, his 
order book in hand. His job is to 
crystallize this favorable opinion into 
a definite sale and he must of course 
arrange for the details of price, de- 
livery and installation. 
@ The catalog must be prepared to do 
an important task. If it does it ef- 
ficiently, the sales burden is lightened 
immeasurably. 

Three essential factors determine 
the efficiency of the catalog: design, 
distribution and accessibility. The 
first of these, design, concerns itself 
with the presentation of the story the 
manufacturer is trying to tell. All 
relevant statistical data, the facts 
about his product, must be clearly and 
completely explained. 

The catalog follows the advertise- 
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ment in the industrial publication in 
any sales sequence and accordingly 
must contain much information that 
would be out of place in the adver- 
The chief function of the 
advertisement is to interest the reader 
in the product and to educate him as 
to its application. The catalog must 
supply him with additional informa- 
tion that would be impractical to 


tisement. 


convey in a single advertisement. 
Since he has seen the advertisement be- 
fore referring to the catalog, it is as- 
sumed that he is now trying to in- 
form rather than to convince himself. 
He wants to study sizes, technical 
descriptions, specifications, and details 
of construction. He wants elaborate 
descriptive and expository detail. 
@ Manufacturers too often misunder- 
stand the function of the catalog 
they are circulating to industry. It 
should never be patterned after the 
private-consumer catalogs. The life 
of that type of manufacturer’s litera- 
ture is admittedly short and first im- 
pressions are the important considera- 
tion. For that reason it is often ad 
vantageous to plan a colorful general 
consumer catalog on delicate stock 
rather than a durable, business-like 
reference book. 

But the industrial catalog, if it is 
to be efficient, must be designed as 
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an instrument of service, a working 
tool, psepared to stand up under hard 
treatment. Stock should be selected 
with its wearing qualities in mind and 
covers should not merely provide 
decorative finish but should protect 
the contents. 

The second of the three factors 

that determine catalog efficiency is 
distribution. Distribution to all im- 
portant potential buyers must be 
achieved without waste. There are 
several ways to do this. Dealers may 
distribute them. Direct mailing to a 
selected list may do the job. Sales 
representatives may call on potential 
clients using the gift of the catalog as 
an entree. Or they may be mailed in 
response to inquiries aroused by ad- 
vertising in the industrial press. 
@ Each method has its merits and each 
has its faults. It must be conceded 
however that the catalog mailed in 
response to an inquiry is at least al- 
ways sure of a welcome. 

The third and perhaps most elusive 
factor of catalog efficiency is accessi- 
bility. Having distributed his catalog 
to industry, what guarantee does the 
manufacturer have that it will re- 
main When the sales 
emergency occurs is the catalog that 
he mailed six months ago still in the 
potential buyer’s office where it can 
easily be referred to? 

Every industrial executive is aware 
of the waste that occurs every time a 
catalog goes into a waste basket in- 
stead of on to a bookshelf. Wasted 
catalogs mean wasted selling oppor- 


accessible? 


tunities. 

No matter how fine a catalog is, 
no matter what care is taken in its 
preparation, no matter how useful it 
might be to a prospective purchaser, 
it cannot function if it is not con- 
stantly accessible. Hundreds of cat- 
alogs arrive annually in every pur- 
chasing office. Lacking the time, the 
space or the inclination to maintain 
an orderly file of this valuable but 
voluminous material, most of it is 
wasted. 

Innumerable have been 
made and invariably they indicate that 
fact, the large percentage of catalogs 
are wasted. If the ideal could be 
achieved the catalog would be con- 
stantly on hand in the buyer’s office, 
going to work when the first oppor- 
tunity arises and staying on the job 
until the sale is consummated. 

There are, in the final analysis, only 
three ways to put the catalog to work. 


surveys 






They can be sent out on request, but 
this method obviously deprives the 
catalog of opportunities to work in 
those countless instances where buy- 
ers do not send for a catalog or do 
not even know that the manufacturer 
can help them. 

They can be prefiled and then dis- 
tributed, along with hundreds of 
others, in a bound catalog file. Some 
manufacturers may consider that the 
individual brand loses its identity here 
since it is filed together with compet- 
ing brands. But it must be admitted 
that it is insured against loss and is 
almost certain to be found when the 
buying time arrives. 

Or, if you prefer the third method, 

you can distribute copies to your en- 
tire market, placing upon the re- 
cipients the burden of filing them. 
Here, of course, the chances are that 
you will encounter a large percentage 
of waste. It has been discovered that 
an average of only one out of five 
catalogs is actually filed and kept ac- 
cessible, even in the most important 
offices. 
@ The product of the percentage rat- 
ing of the three essential qualities of 
the catalog, design, distribution and 
accessibility, will indicate its relative 
efficiency and therefore its value to 
you. The ideal catalog would have a 
design rating of one hundred per 
cent, a distribution rating of one 
hundred per cent and an accessibility 
rating of one hundred per cent. Then 
the maximum efficiency would have 
been reached. Should any of these 
three ratings drop, however, the value 
of the catalog drops. Many catalogs 
of excellent design have such low dis- 
tribution and accessibility ratings that 
their sales value has fallen below ten 
per cent. 

The catalog has a great potential 
value. To exploit it efficiently re- 
quires the most careful work. Your 
representative cannot be everywhere 
at once, but your catalog can. And 
it can be your representative’s most 
valuable sales assistant. 
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Building the Well-Rounded 





Advertising Program 


@ In attempting to outline a limited 
discussion of the subject of building 
the well-rounded industrial advertis- 
ing program I found that the Eng- 
lish language, being an instrument 
of the human mind, adapts itself far 
more readily to elaborating detail than 
to making a concise statement of 
fundamentals. 


In endeavoring to condense first 
principles to the utmost, I found 
myself utilizing what little I remem- 
bered of my engineering mathematics. 
Mr. Einstein is said to have written 
his theory of relativity in a few pages 
of equations, so I thought brightly— 
why can’t I write a theory of build- 
ing a well-rounded advertising cam- 
paign in a paragraph of mathematical 
expressions? I found that it could, 
perhaps, be done. Unfortunately, 
however, the symbols that such ex- 
pressions use seem to require almost 
as many words of explanation as if 
one did not use them at all. How- 
ever, I shall, from time to time, in 
the interest of brevity, avail myself of 
such mathematical notation as seems 
suitable, especially in relation to the 
two major divisions of the subject; 
namely, the quantitative and _ the 
qualitative phases of an advertising 
program. 

By a well-rounded advertising cam- 
paign, I am afraid that we ordinarily 
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The problem of determining the balanced 


industrial advertising effort is here reduced to a 


a few equations which greatly simplify the task 


mean a distribution of the available 
budget that will give each product, 
each market, and even each medium 
some sort of proportional representa- 
tion of the total. 

@ This is almost entirely a quantita- 
tive concept of planning, paying far 
more attention to an artificial dollar 
justice in spending, than it does to 
getting the proper results from each 
dollar spent. 

We are all unfortunately too famil- 
iar, I am afraid, with the “well- 
rounded” advertising plan that starts 
with a certain percentage of sales 
for a budget; then goes on to analyze 
the sales by products and by markets; 
then allocates a certain percentage ot 
the total appropriation to each prod- 
uct and each market; then distributes 
this often pitifully small sum against 
the absolutely necessary literature ac- 
count, then against the desired direct 
house organ, direct mail and business 
paper items. The net result, all too 
frequently, is a program in which 
there is a sum of $800 to be spent 


By WALTHER BUCHEN 
President, The Buchen Company 
From an address given before the Indus- 


trial Marketing Conference at the A. F. 
A. convention at Chicago, June 11, 1935. 





on a certain product out of a total 
budget of $25,000, when literature 
alone for the product should cest 
$1,200. By chopping, whittling, chis- 
eling, and filing, we end up with some 
kind of literature, some kind of di- 
rect mail, some kind of business paper 
advertising—all of it generally piti- 
fully inadequate. 

@ This procedure is followed with 
each product that the advertiser has 
and we end up with a reasonably just 
distribution of the total sum by items, 
by markets, so that we think that the 
total constitutes a well-round:d cam- 
paign. Since, however, the whole 
consists of the sum of the parts and 
none of the parts are well-rounded, 
the campaign itself can’t be said to 
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be well-rounded except from an ac- 
counting viewpoint. It is a purely 
quantitative concept of building an 
advertising campaign. This doesn’t 
mean that the quantitative concept 
can be ignored, but it does illustrate 
that when a quantitative concept of 
a campaign is pushed to extremes, it 
ends up in finely chiselled absurdities. 
@ Too frequently, we also have an 
entirely quantitative concept toward 
the various classes of media, whereas 
we ought to consider them in the 
light of their individual capacities and 
objectives. We all recognize, for in- 
stance, that catalogs and similar de- 
scriptive literature are a primary 
charge against the advertising budget. 
They represent a factor in selling that 
can hardly be supplied individually by 
the salesman himself. They, there- 
fore, deal with the primary presenta- 
tion of the product to the market 
mass and, therefore, are primary ad- 
vertising. 

Secondly, we are likely to deal with 
a house organ because it is admittedly 
a medium having generally the lowest 
cost per square inch of space. The 
house organ has the advantage of be- 
ing able to present within certain lim- 
its practically the whole line and cer- 
tain institutional phases of the adver- 
tiser’s company. It has the disadvan- 
tage of being in many ways inflexible 
and of having a _ high-cost-per-unit 
appearance; that is, per issue, per man 
—and of requiring so much material 
that much insignificant and boring 
stuff is slapped into it. 

Thirdly, we consider direct mail 
because it has a greater selectivity 
than the house organ, can have an 
appreciably lower cost per appear- 
ance per man, and can be thoroughly 
controlled with relation to the cal- 
endar and the map. 

In considering the business papers 
of all kinds, we all admit that we 
are dealing with the medium that 
offers us the lowest cost per appear- 
ance, that is per issue per man, of the 
standard well-printed, well-illustrated 
media. Unfortunately, we think of 
it in terms of pages or double pages 
only—a point of view which never 
seems to afflict us in dealing with cat- 
alogs or with direct mail or house 
organs and is no more valid in busi- 
ness papers than it is in other media 
unless frequency of standardized ap- 
pearance at low cost is the principal 
thing that is desired. 

These four are, of course, the out- 
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This attractive four-color |litho- 
graphed insert with a type mes- 
sage on the back advertising a 
German wool grease was produced 
in Germany and appeared in 
"Chemical Industries." It furnished 
marked contrast to copy for do- 
mestic products in the same issue. 


standing advertising media for in- 
dustrial advertising and although there 
are others, these four must be con- 
sidered, if not adopted, in connection 
with any well-rounded campaign. 
[he preceding paragraphs illustrate 
how we invariably tend to deal with 
the quantitative, that is, with the 
arithmetical concept of building a 
campaign and ignore the more im- 
portant and more difficult qualitative 
elements. If we were to consider 
treating the subject with mathemat- 
ical symbols and would let R equal 
Result from an advertising program, 
let C equal Circulation, and Q equal 
Quality, we would get the following 
expression: R= CQ. That is, the 
results we may get depends on the 
amount of circulation and quality of 
appearance to that circulation. Go- 
ing further, if we let C’ equal Con- 
tent and P equal Presentation, then 
Q=Cc’P. 
@ In other words, quality is deter- 
mined not only by content, but by 
its presentation. Pursuing the matter 
of quality a little further, we find 
that it is evidenced by a factor that 
we can best describe as intensity of 
impression. That is an advertisement 
of high quality will sink into the 
mind of the reader more deeply, will 
make a more intense impression, than 
an advertisement of ordinary or poor 
quality. Secondly, an advertisement 





of good quality will catch the eye, 
will interest more people than one of 
medium or poor quality. If we let I 
equal Intensity and I’ equal Interest, 
we get another expression for quality; 
namely, Q = I'l. 

There is, however, another quality 
concept depending on the above, 
which is too frequently ignored in 
building a well-rounded industrial 
advertising campaign and that is a 
factor that may be called the Velocity 
of Coverage. A good advertisement 
of good quality will, let us say, inter- 
est one-fourth of the readers of a 
magazine—an excellent one might 
easily interest three-fourths. This 
gives us a means of translating qual- 
itative elements into quantitative in- 
dicators because it is plain that one 
advertisement covering two-thirds of 
the readership will go three times as 
fast in covering the total—that is, 
has thrice the velocity of the one that 
gets only one-fourth of the readership. 
Putting this in mathematical sym- 
bols, letting V equal Velocity, R’ 
equal Readership and C equal Circu- 
lation, we get V = —. It is plain that 


C 
V will always be a fraction. That is, 


never will all of the readers of a pub- . 


lication read a given advertisement. 
@ I realize that this munst sound ter- 
ribly abstract. You may well ask 
what ways are there of knowing what 
advertisements have these qualities. 

For the last two years there have 
been available for general magazines, 
although not for business papers or 
direct mail, some very interesting fig- 
ures on quality of advertisements, 
with special reference to the velocity 
of coverage. These figures deal with 
size of space, with color, and with 
presentation and content. Although 
they are based entirely on the reader- 
ship of general magazines, the princi- 
ples involved will to a considerable 
extent apply also to industrial ad- 
vertising. 

The figures to which I refer are 
out of the findings of Daniel Starch. 

The Starch survey provides certain 
criteria, judging the quality of ad- 
vertisements with reference to physi- 
cal factors and with reference to qual- 
ity. Let me illustrate first what they 
show about physical factors. 

For example, in a total of twenty- 
six issues of one of the large national 
weeklies, Dr. Starch’s findings show, 
among other points, that the average 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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@ How shall a manufacturer of in- 


dustrial equipment or products pro- 
ceed in order to attempt to secure 
some of the business that is available 
from the government? 


In the preceding article on “Pitfalls 
and Profits in Selling Uncle Sam,” at- 
tention was directed to some of the 
legal and technical points that enter 
into the award of contracts. Aside 
from this phase of the business there 
are other factors closely simulating 
practices in regular sales routine that 
must be observed equally as well in 
going after government orders. 


First, it may be noted, the pro- 
cedure is far from simple and requires 
an adequate understanding of all that 
is involved. 


Second, the manufacturer must plan 
to spend as much time, as much ef- 
fort, and probably as much money, 
in the competitive bidding as would 
be necessary if seeking the business of 
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Six Points 


TO WATCH IN 
Bidding for 


Government 


Business 


The procedure in selling Uncle Sam is far 


from simple and requires an adequate un- 


derstanding of the several factors involved 


some giant, far-flung and wealthy cor- 
poration offering new business. 

There is no single agency in Wash- 

ington which correlates all the in- 
formation necessary for bidding on 
government contracts. There is avail- 
able, however, in both private and 
public files, definite data on the clos- 
ing of bids, giving uniform informa- 
tion. The United States Information 
Service, a part of the National Emer- 
gency Council, will answer specific 
queries by mail or telephone. 
@ An experienced official having had 
long experience both within and out- 
side of the government service in con- 
nection with government contracts in- 
dicated the broad basis for procedure, 
as follows: 

1. See that the company is placed 
on the mailing list of the government 
agency for the opportunity to bid. 
This assumes that a selection of pos- 
sible projects will be obtained, as for 
example, trucks and automobiles for 
CCC camps; construction equipment, 
etc. 

2. Establish contact with the buy- 
ing officer of the government. This 


means, he explained, giving to this 
officer the same degree of service, of 
attention, of consideration, that would 
be extended to a private official of a 
corporation which purchases material 
or supplies. 

3. Establish regular sales and en- 
gineering contacts with government 
officials concerned, who normally 
requisition equipment. These officers 
must be convinced that the products 
of the manufacturer will most ade- 
quately meet their requirements solely 
on their technical and economic merit. 

4. Sales agencies should maintain a 
continuous sales educational contact 
with all officials whose occasional duty 
it is to draw specifications as these 
officers must rely on such contacts to 
keep themselves posted in the latest 
developments. For example, if the 
manufacturer brings out something 
new, it is good business to see that 
the official knows about it and is 
acquainted with its use and its pos- 
sibility of being especially helpful to 
his bureau, division or department. 
The educational contact should be 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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@ In the sale of industrial equipment 
or supplies, which in most cases pre- 
clude carrying and display of samples, 
or even models, by salesmen, the lure 
and attention value of pictures can 
be used more generously than is the 
usual practice, to drive home salient 
features of equipment which have 
been designed to make it more efficient 
and thereby effect sales in greater 
volume. 

For most effective results, however, 
illustrations should be something more 
than just “pictures.” They should be 
intriguing and command full atten- 
tion, and visualize the adaptation of 
the machine or equipment to the pros- 
pect’s own problem. Such illustra- 
tions calls for ideas and ingenunity on 
the part of those who execute them. 

A noteworthy example of the ef- 
fectiveness of pictures in sales work 
for heavy equipment is the above 
illustration created by F. O. Wyse, 
manager of publicity, Bucyrus-Erie 






Pictures Help Salesmen Sell 


Capably executed photographs used in catalogs, book- 
lets, direct mail, or as individual pieces, materially 
aid salesmen to convey and register selling points 





Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., 
showing tracks made by one of the 
company’s 10-B shovels in snow. 

Mobility and the ability to be 
readily steered are two features of the 
equipment which the sales department 
was eager to emphasize in merchandis- 
ing this ¥g-yard shovel, and in laying 
out the promotional plans it was felt 
that nothing would convey the fea- 
tures quite so clearly as to show its 
tracks on the ground. 

The time being in the dead of win- 
ter, however, presented a problem for 
the moment, which, fortunately, was 
lessened materially by a medium fall 
of snow one night. The following 
day dawned with beautiful sunlight, 





but with the temperature ten below 
zero and a 45 mile gale blowing. 

The shovel was taken out and run 
around the factory lot, making tracks 
that would illustrate the mobility of 
the equipment. Mounting a 35-foot 
gantry, the photographer, after a bat- 
tle with the elements to keep his hands 
and face from freezing and the camera 
from crashing to the ground, got his 
shots, only to find on development 
that the wind had spoiled the negatives. 

On the following day new pictures 
were made which came out all that 
could be desired. And who can deny 
that the above view is not a sales taik 
in itself for the features the sales 
department wanted to emphasize? 
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By HERMAN H. LIND 


General Manager 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Association - 


Aggressive 





Selling 


Is the Key to Recovery 


@ In dealing with the part which the 
durable goods industries play in na- 
tional recovery it is necessary to be 
sure that we all apply the same mean- 
ing to the term “durable goods,” and 
also reach a common understanding 
as to what conditions will prevail to 
determine recovery. 

For the purpose of this discussion 
let us say that recovery will have 
been accomplished when employable 
persons have or can get jobs. Durable 
goods, as the name implies, are those 
goods which have lasting value or 
usefulness, such as buildings, machin- 
ery and equipment, automobiles, 
household appliances, and heavier fur- 
niture. Durable goods again fall into 
two general divisions. The first com- 
prises those which have lasting value 
of ten, fifteen, twenty and more 
years, such as buildings, manufactur- 
ing equipment, houses, and the like, 
which have been known as capital 
goods. They wear away slowly, fre- 
quently only through obsolescence. 
The second classification includes con- 
sumers’ durable goods, the products 
that go to an individual citizen and 
wear out or become obsolete more 


From an address before the Industrial 
Marketing Conference at the A. F. A. 
convention, Chicago, June 11, 1935. 
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rapidly than the so-called capital 
goods. Automobiles and household 
appliances are among the articles in 
this category. 

So much has been said about the 
unemployment existing in the durable 
goods industries that it is needless to 
go into much detail further than to 
note in a general way observations re- 
garding some of the conclusions on 
which many economists are in sub- 
stantial agreement. The best figures 
available indicate there are some ten 
to twelve million employable people 
out of work. Half of these would 
normally be employed in the service 
industries—the professions, railroads, 
hotels, garages, stores, and the like; 
the other half in producing goods of 
all kinds. According to Col. Leon- 
ard Ayres, in the depression of 1921 
and in the depression through which 
we have been going, about three- 
fourths of the unemployment in pro- 


ducer goods industries has been con- 
centrated among the producers of 
durable goods as. distinguished from 
the manufacturers and distributors of 
consumers’ goods. Further, it is in- 
teresting to note that the failure to 
employ men in the production of dur- 
able goods is accountable for a great 
part of the unemployment in the 
service industries. 

@ It is important to consider the rea- 
sons for the great unemployment ex- 
isting in the durable goods industries 
during depressions. This seems very 
simple for the reason that durable 
goods are the goods that last. Their 
usefulness extends over a long period 
of time and, therefore, at the first 
indication of a holdup in_ business, 
financial disturbance, or lack of con- 
fidence, it is possible to defer the pur- 
chase of these goods. Many kinds of 
durable goods are made to order and 
the moment there is a threat of busi- 





“There are enough instruments in tune now to 
promote vigorously all the durable goods in- 
dustries with the aid of more and better adver- 
tising and real, stout-hearted salesmanship’ 





ness trouble, while the completion of 
the contracts previously entered intu 
goes forward, keeping a large num- 
ber of men engaged for some little 
time, new orders are promptly cur- 
tailed. The durable goods already in 
use are made to give longer service. 
Though they be less efficient than new 
products, they still will do the job; 
buildings that may be obsolete still 
offer protection from the elements. 


@ On the other hand, the principal 
items of consumers’ goods continue 
to be in demand, with but little 
change in quality and quantity. Peo- 
ple must eat. Nevertheless, prices of 
farm products are sensitive to even 
the smallest percentage change in the 
quantity of foods consumed, and the 
farmers’ purchasing power for man- 
ufactured products, especially of the 
durable goods type, suffers. The pur- 
chase of clothing can be held off for 
a while but soon the need for new 
itself. That very 
need to supply day-to-day wants first 
retards the purchase of durable goods, 
and the spiral of unemployment with 
the durable goods industries progres- 
sively producing more unemployment 
in all other industries has begun. 


clothing asserts 


Since there is general agreement 
that the principal field of unemploy- 
ment lies in the durable goods indus- 
tries it is worth while to study some 
of the related 
what the possibilities for recovery are. 
A number of very interesting studies 
has been made of the need for mod- 


conditions and see 


factories, 


ships, and 


ern machinery, modern 
modern houses, modern 
modern railroad equipment, both roll- 
ing stock and plant equipment. 

The deficiencies brought about by 
wear, tear, and obsolescence and just 
plain old age are stupendous and it is 
not difficult to find estimates of 
modernization and rehabilitation re- 
quirements running to well over a 
hundred billion dollars. This great 
unsatisfied need constitutes a tremen- 
dous vacuum that awaits the means 
to be filled, and it is well recognized 
that it should be filled. To do this 
requires the expenditure of an amount 
of money that would make our public 
works programs, large as they are, 
appear pigmy sized. 

In contrast with this 
huge deposits and credit reserves are 
piling up in the banks to an extent 
that has probably never before ex- 
isted. A relatively short time ago 
money and credits were frozen and 


condition, 
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Crack Trains to Be Cataloged 


The Reliance Spring Washer Divi- 
sion of the Eaton Mfg. Company, 
Massillon, O., will continue its crack 
train series in Railway Engineering &® 
Maintenance for another year, after 
which the complete series will be cat- 
aloged. Outstanding photography is 
used to depict the country’s best 
known steam trains. Only the final 
sentence of the text is used to push 
the company’s Hy-Crome spring 
washers for rail joints. 

The company increased the atten- 
tion value of this year’s copy by turn- 
ing to bleed pages. Only the inside 
front cover is used. 

The complete catalog of famous 
trains during the years 1934-36, will 
be sent to railroad operating, mainte- 
nance and purchasing executives. Con- 
siderable favorable comment has at- 
tended the series to date. The com- 
pany’s advertising is handled by John 
C. Stephan, Cleveland agency. 





a gigantic effort was made to liqui- 
date them. Now liquidity has been 
restored and, so great is the pressure 
for an outlet, the credit reserve is 
about to burst its bounds. 
@ Since we have the unparalleled con- 
dition of a vacuum of unfilled needs 
on one side and a tremendous pressure 
of funds seeking investment on an- 
other, what is it that stands in the 
way of a flow of credit into durable 
goods purchases? Does not the an- 
swer seem to be one of confidence on 
both the part of the borrower and 
the lender of the borrower’s ability to 
make the necessary earnings and sav- 
ings, to pay the interest and amortize 
the loan? The lower interest rates 
now available are an inducement to 
take the chance, for there is just that 
much less to pay yearly out of sav- 
ings from earnings. The excess of 
reserves on which credit expansion is 
built appears to promise a continuance 
of low rates of interest for some time. 
The continuing favorable conditions 
—a liberal supply of money for in- 
vestment, low interest rates, the 
known need for goods, and the expec- 
tation of earnings—are the funda- 
mentals looking towards a return of 
employment in the durable goods in- 
dustries. 

Let us now examine some of the 
factors that have a tendency to in- 
spire the actual purchase of these 


goods. First, consider the equipment 
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A history in the making for 
railroad men 








of factories engaged strictly in the 
production of consumers’ goods and 
those engaged in the production of 
consumers’ durable goods. The Amer- 
ican buying public is price conscious 
as never before. It wants to buy 
quality products and it wants to buy 
them at low prices. The food in- 
dustries and those who supply the 
food industries, such as the tin plate 
and can manufacturers, makers of 
containers and similar products, have 
been operating relatively little under 
normal, for the people must eat. 
However, there is the continual pres- 
sure upon them to supply better 
products at lower prices in the com- 
petition for the consumer’s dollar. 
The tendency towards shorter hours 
which will not cease requires that the 
best management and most efficient 
methods be used in production to off- 
set higher labor costs. Consequently, 
the most modern equipment and up- 
to-date facilities are essential. 

@ This entire movement toward 
broader markets through the produc- 
tion of higher quality goods for less 
money is best illustrated in the case 
of the automobile. With higher 
hourly wages, in some instances even 
above the 1929 level, the purchaser 
receives much more in transportation 
value per dollar of investment than 
he ever received before. This has been 
made possible through the progressive 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Should | Spend Twice As Much 
For Advertising? 


A suggested plan for measuring the job to be done 


and for determining the approximate amount to spend 


for advertising to support the general sales effort 


@ The chief executive of a heavy 
goods manufacturing company tried 
to arrive at an answer to the question 
of how much money his company 
should spend for its advertising effort 
to properly support the sales effort in 
its desire to reach a projected sales 
volume. 

He studied the appropriations as 
summarized and classified in the 
N.LA.A. bulletins. He contacted 
other concerns with similar problems, 
but still did not feel satisfied as to 
the amount of money his company 
was spending for advertising. 

How did he know, he puzzled, that 
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they could not materially increase 
their business, and in fact cut the 
percentage of advertising to total 
volume by doubling the advertising 
appropriation? 

It seemed to him that too many 
concerns go along on a certain set 
percentage to sales without ever really 
knowing whether they should be 
spending much more or perhaps only 
half as much for their promotional 
work. Was there not some better way 
to find out how much money can be 
used to the best possible advantage? 

He was, undoubtedly, right in feel- 
ing that very few industrial marketers 


really can justify their advertising 
appropriations. With management 
usually pressing to keep the appropria- 
tion down, and the advertising man- 
ager not having any accurate basis for 
judging how much money he needs, 
advertising appropriations are usually 
too small. 

@ On the other hand, there have been 
some cases in which too much money 
was spent because the advertising man- 
ager was a good salesman. This, of 
course, is equally as bad because the 
firm eventually gets a better perspec- 
tive and then advertising is undone 
for the next period of years. 
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It would seem reasonable that the 
advertising budget should never be 
approached first from the standpoint 
of dollars and cents, but rather it 
should be studied from the standpoint 
of the actual work to be done. In 
some cases a firm can accurately de- 
termine its objective. In other cases, 
where a continuous recognition job is 
necessary, the exact objective is not 
so easy to determine. On the other 
hand one should always be able to 
measure the job and lay out a theo- 
retically perfect schedule which later 
can be trimmed or changed to meet 
current conditions. 

@ In approaching this so-called per- 
fect campaign the following steps 
might be taken: 

1. Measure the market and objec- 
tive. 

2. Measure the sales effort com- 
pared with the market. Determine 
theoretically with the sales manager 
the number of calls that should be 
made on every company if an ideal 
selling job is to be done. If there are 
not enough salesmen, determine as 
closely as possible the shortage in per- 
sonal calls with the thought in mind 
of making up for this shortage 
through more economical advertising 
calls. 

3. Determine the number of ad- 
vertising calls necessary in order to 
make a strong impression. In these 
advertising calls, of course, would be 
included space, direct mail, catalogs, 
and every other form of contact with 
customers and prospective customers. 
There is a reasonable range here be- 
tween what might be termed a mini- 
mum practical impression and a strong 
dominating impression. No one knows 
exactly what the minimum for any 
company might be but it is reasonably 
certain that if there is not sufficient 
done to create this minimum impres- 
sion that it might be better either to 
save all the money or to limit the ef- 
fort to a smaller market, either from 
the standpoint of certain limited lines 
of business or geography. 

4. Include in the perfect plan the 
number of calls to be made on execu- 
tives of influence, perhaps higher up 
the schedule, and also the number of 
calls desirable on executives, foremen, 


With 


etc., lower down on the list. 


some companies this so-called “influ- 


ence” group is very important and 
particularly essential to the advertis- 
ing job because it is difficult for sales- 


men to reach these men _ personally. 
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In certain companies, one executive is 
sufficient. Usually, however, many 
more have an influence than is real- 
ized. In reaching the influenced 
group it must be kept in mind the 
fact that the business press is usually 
most effective, as it is so difficult to 
secure and maintain the names of 
many others except the one who does 
the buying. 

5. Study the whole job from a per- 
sonal call and supplementary adver- 
tising call standpoint. Be sure that 
the total job is at least theoretically 
covered. Check further to get a 
proper balance for space, direct mail, 
catalog, directory, and other media to 
make sure that the campaign is bal- 
anced. 


6. Go into conference with the 
principal sales executive, showing him 
the various markets to be covered, 
number of personal calls to be made, 
number of advertising calls to be 
made, show him just how, at least 
theoretically, a perfect set-up has been 
planned. Then discuss the practical 
problems involved. This may develop 
as follows: 


@ A. Are all of the markets which 
have been included in a good enough 
position to spend money on? 

B. Are all of the territories impor- 
tant enough to be covered, or would 
it be more practical to eliminate some 
from a sales or service standpoint? 

C. Is the number of advertising 
calls out of balance with the sales 
calls? In other words are more ad- 
vertising contacts being made than 
the salesmen can take care of? One 
might argue that if the sales calls 
were insufficient, many more adver- 
tising calls would be necessary. This 
is true but only to a certain point. 
However, as Jessie Neal, a former 
executive of the Business Publishers’ 
Association, once pointed out—indus- 
trial advertising is like the sun: it will 
ripen the grain but in most cases it 
takes the salesmen to harvest the grain 
and put it in the barns. From this 
comparison, therefore, it will be seen 
that if the sun ripens more grain than 
the salesmen can bring into the barn, 
there may be some waste advertising 
effort. 

7. After completing the job with 
the sales management, the plan will 
again have to be presented to general 
management where it will be checked 
from the standpoint of cash on hand 
and whether or not the volume of 


sales warrants the expenditure. Here 
is the acid test. If there is not sufh- 
cient cash or reasonable credit, it is 
not wise to overstep, of course, but if 
the cash is available, it should be 
urgently recommended that the budget 
be passed or the market job reduced. 
It is never wise to try to spread the 
effort thin and in that way not make 
enough of an advertising impression 
to develop economical selling. 

This plan takes a great deal of time 
and study, but if all of the work it 
requires is done, there will be a sound 
foundation and a basis for recom- 
mendations, and management will 
know exactly why the appropriation 
is needed. In addition, the advertising 
manager is more likely to be right in 
his recommendations, he will be able 
to do a better job for his company, he 
will find it easier to get the money 
required if it is available, and, in con- 
clusion, may get a little more for 
himself. 


Copy Based on Statement 


By Colonel Ayres 

The July 8 Sfeel will carry a page 
advertisement of the Hevi-Duty Elec- 
tric Company, Milwaukee, Wis., the 
copy of which is practically an ex- 
cerpt from a recent booklet by Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres on “The Chief 
Cause of This and Other Depressions.” 

The text under the heading “The 
Task of the Durable Goods Industries 
Is to Continue Building and Rebuild- 
ing America,” reads as follows: 

“In six out of nine depressions in 
the last thirty-five years the Durable 
Goods Industries have led the way 
to recovery. In only four out of ten 
in the same period have they, by de- 
cline of production, led the down- 
turn to depression. 

“Colonel Leonard Ayres says, ‘We 
need have no fear that as a nation 
we shall not need in the future as 
large an output of durable goods 
as we have had in the past. There 
is no limit to the amount of durable 
goods that we can use if we can get 
them. Our present accumulation of 
them largely constitutes our national 
wealth. We shall need to keep on 
increasing our production of them 
until American families are much bet- 
ter housed than they are now, and 
far more fully provided with serv- 
ices that public utilities can supply. 
The task of the durable goods indus- 
tries is to continue building, and re- 
building America, and it has no lim- 
its that we can foresee.’ 

“We believe Colonel 
right.” . 


Ayres is 
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INDUSTRIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
ON EXHIBIT 


@The function of the photograph in industrial 
advertising and in the editorial columns of the 
industrial press was strikingly shown last month 
in the annual exhibit of Photographic Illustra- 
tors, Inc., at Saks-Fifth Avenue Galleries, New 
York. Here are a few examples. 

Left: Used in a campaign for the S.K.F. 
Industries, Inc. Dexter Portland cement illus- 
trated in the photograph is a product of the 
Dixie Portland Cement Corporation, and is pro- 
duced in a S.K.F.-equipped mill. Photographed 
by Pagano, Inc., New York, at direction of 
Marschalk and Pratt, Inc., agency. 

Lower Left: Illustration used by General 
Motors in copy devoted to Diesel engines in con- 
nection with streamline trains. Produced by 
Victor Keppler, Inc., New York. Erwin Wasey 
& Co. is the agency. 


Lower Right: Used as a cover for a recent 
issue of the Druggist’s Circular and exhibited as 
an example of the successful use of the photo- 
graph as an editorial feature of business papers. 
Photographed by John A. Funk of Underwood 
& Underwood. 











Selling An 


Industrial Community 


@ The term “Sales Promotion,” cov- 
ers a multitude of sins. No, I am not 
inferring that it is a useless endeavor, 
but, on the contrary, most companies 
could stand more of it. In other 
words, it is a sin of omission rather 
than commission. 

In our sales promotion set-up, we 
have tried to sponsor all activities that 
will build up load on our lines and 
thereby increase our revenue. Nat- 
urally, in a power company, the sales 
activities are quite varied. An impor- 
tant one, and the one that I am pri- 
marily responsible for, is the Indus- 
trial Development Division. Just 
what does this division do? 

Naturally, you would expect that 
it would cooperate with the Cham- 
bers of Commerce in the communities 
reached by our lines, but in our terri- 
tory, which embraces about five coun- 
ties in southern Ohio and three in 
northern Kentucky, we have a num- 
ber of smaller communities that are 
too small to support a Chamber of 
Commerce. In these smaller places, 
there is usually a Luncheon Club, 
Merchant’s newspaper 
publisher, or perhaps the mayor him- 
self who is interested in the growth 


Association, 


of his community, so even in these 
smaller places we are able to be of 
some assistance. Just how do we 
help these people? 

We give them suggestions on how 
to handle their industrial prospects 
and furnish them data on the power 
and gas rates that would apply to the 
individual industry in question. In 
some cases, we have been helpful in 
finding sources of raw materials and 
potential markets for prospective in- 
dustries. In other words, we act as 
a clearing house, collecting informa- 
tion and data, and performing all 
sorts of services for those who are try- 
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The plan used by The Union Gas & Electric Company 


to sell Cincinnati might be followed by manufactur- 


ing to locate industries in their com- 


munities. 

A plant location questionnaire has 
been prepared by us recently and a 
supply distributed to all the Chambers 
of Commerce and other similar or- 
ganizations throughout our territory. 
This questionnaire is sent out to a 
prospect and he can indicate on it 
just what are his individual require- 
ments as to size and type of building, 
number and type of workers he will 
require, the amount of gas and elec- 
tricity he will use, and many other 
points that will enable the Chamber 
of Commerce to prepare a special re- 
port for this prospect, giving him all 
the pertinent data he will need to 
come to a decision about moving. We 
have also prepared industrial surveys 
for several of our communities and, 
naturally, have participated in sev- 
eral cooperative advertising programs. 
@ In addition to this, we are able to 
“dig up” or find industries who are 
considering moving or establishing 
branch plants and after a preliminary 
contact by us, these prospects are 
given to the communities that are 
best suited for the industry in ques- 
tion. Needless to say, for the last 
three or four years new prospects 
have been few and far between, but 
in the last few months there has been 
a noticeable increase in inquiries. But 
how are these prospects obtained? 

A selected list of industrial pub- 
lishers has been prepared and these 
magazines are read regularly and 
scanned for items concerning new 
products and developments and com- 
panies thinking of moving or expand- 
ing. We have also prepared a num- 
ber of economic surveys on indus- 
tries that we feel might logically lo- 
cate in the area we serve. The re- 
ports made cover such industries as 
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“Rayon Mill,” “Printing and Publish- 
ing,” “Oil Refinery,” “Flour Mill,” 
“Electrolytic Zinc,” “Calcium Car- 
bide,” and many others. After we 
have determined that the Cincinnati 
area would be a good location for the 
industry in question, the leaders in 
that industry are contacted to see if 
they would be interested in establish- 
ing a plant in our territory. This has 
led to several new industries and given 
us a number of good future prospects. 
@ To further round out our develop- 
ment program, the industrial agents 
of all the railroads in our territory are 
called on regularly. In addition to 
furnishing us information about pros- 
pects, the railroad men are a valuable 
aid in running down leads and con- 
tacting out-of-town prospects. For 
instance, if we hear that a company 
in Buffalo is thinking of establishing 
a branch plant somewhere in the Mid- 
dle West, this information is passed 
on to the industrial agent of the Big 
Four Railroad at Cincinnati. He in 
turn communicates with the indus- 
trial agent of his road at Buffalo, with 
the request that this firm be contacted 
and a report sent back to Cincinnati. 
In this way we get a speedy report on 
the liveness of a prospect and other 
pertinent data that allows us to plan 
our sales approach in an intelligent 
manner. 

The realtors dealing in industrial 
property are not overlooked either. 
They furnish us with data on vacant 
factory buildings and also give us 
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news about local concerns thinking of 
Generally the moves con- 
templated are in the nature of ex- 


moving. 


pansions into larger plants, and by 
this close contact our company gets 
idvance information on deals in prog- 
ress and property sold. This gives 
our Lighting Department an oppor- 
tunity to sell the manufacturer on 
the value of using adequate lighting 
in his new plant and allows our men 
time enough to prepare the lighting 
layout before the concern moves into 
its new plant. 

@ We have found that the industrial 
growth of a city, like charity, begins 
it home. That is, the major portion 
of the development of a community 
s from within rather than from with- 
out. A few of the many companies 
that are organized in a town will sur- 
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vive the rigors of their first years in 
business and gradually grow until 
they become a leading industry. This 
has been the history of the growth of 
most large centers, and over a period 
of years, the companies moving into 
a community or establishing a branch 
plant there generally count for only 
a small portion of a city’s growth. 

In our industrial development pro- 
gram we have not overlooked this 
factor and are always glad to help 
any small company that asks for our 
assistance. Some of our power cus- 
tomers, for various and sundry rea- 
sons, have found themselves with 
spare plant or production capacity 
during the last few years, and nat- 
urally have tried to find some new 
product which they could take on 
and produce. When they ask us for 








our advice on their problem, we gen- 
erally ask them first if they have ex- 
hausted all the possibilities of their 
present product, for in many cases, 
an old product in a new dress or pro- 
moted in a new way will often solve 
the apparent lack of business. Of 
course, we are glad to give them our 
opinion on any new product they may 
be considering and in some cases, we 
have collected available statistics on 
the production or market for a prod- 
uct. Our advice on the use of power 
for the production of a new product 
or to produce an old product more 
cheaply is also frequently given by 
our Power Sales Division. 

@ In a few cases, we have been able 
to suggest new products to manufac- 
turers that are now being produced 
and sold, but generally our chief help 
is in outlining the procedure for the 
manufacturer to follow to obtain a 
suitable product. These suggestions 
are now being prepared in booklet 
form and it is our plan to distribute 
them to all of our power customers. 

In this same connection, we have 
been helpful to smail manufacturers 
in finding markets for by-products 
and new sources of raw materials. 
For instance, one company, which is 
a small independent unit in a field 
dominated by a large corporation, was 
forced to buy its principal raw mate- 
rial from its competitor. We learned 
of this situation through a request for 
some help by this company in the 
design of an electric furnace to pro- 
duce this material. We told them 
we would be glad to help them and 
would like to obtain this additional 
business, but we did not think their 
demand for the product would war- 
rant their making the investment. We 
also told them that this same material 
was now being produced by another 
independent “chemical company, and 
suggested that they buy from them. 
They are now doing this. We did 
not increase our revenue by this 
transaction, but gained another 
friendly customer. 

In conclusion I want to leave this 
thought—cooperation with our cus- 
tomers and with all those individuals 
and organizations in our territory ine 
terested in industrial expansion is the 
keynote of our program. We feel 
that our expansion program is well 
rounded and takes care of expansion 
of existing industries, as well as the 
attraction of new industries to our 
territory. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 12] 


Taking It Out of Competition 


ried on by the Power Transmission 
Council whose purpose is, as you 
probably know, to promote the 
science of a properly balanced layout 
of both “Modern Group” and “Unit 
Drives.” 

We saw that we must definitely 
identify ourselves as part and parcel 
of that campaign, yet we wanted our 
participation to be a sales tool for 
Research belting. To that end we 
built a presentation of our own which 
would carry the prospect through a 
discussion of Modern Group Drive 
and then logically into a sales story 
on the Home of Research and Re- 
search belting. 

@ The start of this book is, frankly, a 
condensation and simplification of the 
Power Transmission Council “Red 
Book.” At the conclusion of that dis- 
cussion we arrive at another impor- 
tant and difficult transition. “Eco- 
nomical Power Transmission,” we 
say, “depends upon the quality of the 
transmission equipment—in our case 
a flat leather belt. Upon a relatively 
small investment in belting rests the 
responsibility for the proper operation 
of expensive production machines. If 
selected with the proper consideration 
of all the operating requirements 

then the Research Belt will 
transmit to the machine—even at 
high over-loads—close to 100 per cent 
of the power given to it.” 

Here we come up once more against 
the obligation of answering that “Oh 
Yeah?” which greets every unbacked- 
up advertising claim. And again the 
proof consists of several unexplainable 
things which happen to the leather at 
various places between green hide 
and the shipping platform. To get 
around this difficulty, we have de- 
vised a simple test, which, in a way, 
gives an indication of some of those 
processes. 

All leather belting men know they 
are dealing with a fibrous material. 
A cloth manufacturer also deals with 
a fibrous material. Our test is a dem- 
onstration of what happens if the 
cloth manufacturer doesn’t pay atten- 
tion to the weave. On one of the 
pages of the sales presentation we offer 
two squares of cloth tabbed on by 
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their edges. One piece is cut across 
the weave, the other along the weave. 
One stretches, the other doesn’t. 
That’s why a cloth manufacturer has 
to pay attention to the weave. (Eve- 
ning gowns, as you may know, are 
often cut on a bias so that they will 
stretch and drape snugly over the 
figure. ) 

Now that is far from what happens 
in the treatment of leather, but it 
serves to bridge the gap—like an 
axiom which has never been satisfac- 
torily proven but whose truth must 
be assumed in order that further rea- 
soning may be predicated upon it. 
And we can make the statement that 
“No one before Graton & Knight 
went to the principal source of 
stretch, the fibre. The Home of Re- 
search alone has arranged the fibres 
to carry the load.” 

Having shown the cloth test, the 

book goes on into a photographic in- 
vestigation of the actual laboratories 
which constitute the Home of Re- 
search. Then a few pages of case 
studies, classified by industries, and 
finally the offer of a performance tag 
so that the user can check up on a 
test drive. 
@ Modern Group Drive likewise plays 
a part in the other Graton & Knight 
advertising. Mention of it is made 
and a sample page of the sales presen- 
tation is shown in each of the spreads 
now running in American Machinist, 
Factory Management and Mainte- 
nance, The Iron Age, Power, and 
Textile World. A direct mail cam- 
paign to a selected list of large indus- 
trial firms requests the opportunity 
for a Graton & Knight salesman to 
call with the sales presentation. 

Other direct mail campaigns are 
directed to various branches of indus- 
try. These letters talk the Bonus 
Zone, plus case facts specific to each 
industry. Four-page letterheads hav- 
ing as inside spreads one of the two- 
page advertisements serve for this 
purpose, thus combining the Home of 
Research story with every letter. 

For the distributor, Graton & 
Knight offers the sales book, inserts 
in Mill & Factory, preprints of the 
main advertising campaign, and what 


we call a Proof Book, a compendium 
of case studies, pocket size, tabbed by 
industries for quick reference. And 
as for getting new distributors, we 
are now running a direct mail cam- 
paign on our various merchandising 
helps, and our “New Distributors” 
graphic-sales-presentation has proved 
successful to the extent that our sales 
manager was requested to present it 
before a convention of distributors as 
an example of how a manufacturer 
can give them workable sales tools. 

The James Thomas Chirurg Com- 

pany, Boston agency, works with us 
in all of our promotional effort. 
@ There is just one more thing to be 
said. I mentioned being cautious dur- 
ing the transition from “commodity” 
to “class by itself.” Even the most 
potent advertising cannot change 
buying habits over night. So the tie- 
up which Graton & Knight now has 
with Western Union is right down 
the alley of the buyer who thinks of 
belting as a service item. It gets 
across the idea that Graton & Knight’s 
service is immediate, and it directs 
the prospect to a definite source of 
supply. 

The lesson we have taught our- 
selves in this recent campaign on Re- 
search belting is this—when you start 
rearranging that filing cabinet which 
constitutes a buyer’s brain, you’ve got 
to make it reasonable and you’ve got 
to take it slow. 


Ott Succeeds Eddy 
at Ohio Brass 


Louis J. Ott is now manager of the 
advertising department of Ohio Brass 
Company, Mansfield, O., succeeding 
Glenn H. Eddy, who recently joined 
the Hagan Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in similar capacity. Mr. Ott has 
been with Ohio Brass for a number of 


years as assistant advertising manager. 


Plans Trade Campaign 


American Store Equipment Corpo- 
ration, New York, has appointed 
Philip Klein, Inc., Philadelphia agency, 
to direct a campaign in trade papers 
for its services in the planning, build- 
ing and financing of retail store mod- 
ernization. 


Six Business Papers 
Admitted to A.B.P. 


Newly elected members of the As- 
sociated Business Papers, Inc., include 
Geyer’s Stationer, The Gift & Art 
Buyer, Hardware Trade Journal, Im- 
plement and Tractor, Mida’s Criterion, 


and Spirits. 
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of Railway Freight Equipment 


IGH-SPEED operation . . . 
light-weight construction 
. innovations in design . . . 
these railway developments are 
by no means restricted to pas- 
senger cars and motive power. 
High-speed operation affects 
equipment, roadway, track, 
signals—-in fact, all parts of 
the railway plant. And in 
freight equipment, light-weight 
materials, new designs and 
high-speed operation, are exert- 
ing a strong influence on new 
construction and hastening the 
obsolescence of existing equip- 
ment. 


The activity already undertak- 
en, including a recent order 
for 5,125 freight cars, is but a 
start toward the modernization 
of the freight car inventory. A 
large proportion of existing 
freight cars are more than 20 


Simmons - Boardman “ 
Publishing Company . 


New York, N. Y. 


30 Church Street 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 
San Francisco 


years old. More than 600,000 
ears have arch-bar trucks, 
which have been ruled unac- 
ceptable for interchange after 


January 1, 1938. 


The need is urgent for in- 
creased purchases—not only of 
new freight cars, passenger 
cars, and locomotives, but also 
of a wide variety of materials 
and equipment for maintenance 


and modernization work. 
Should traffic and earnings 
show a sustained increase, 


further activity may quickly 
develop on a more widespread 
scale than is now anticipated. 


Aggressive sales and advertis- 
ing efforts are especially im- 
portant at this time of chang- 
ing railway standards and re- 
quirements. The story of your 
particular railway products can 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
Washington, D. C. 


and should be presented con- 
tinuously to railway officers— 
through the five Simmons- 
Boardman departmental rail- 
way publications. These pub- 
lications enable you to reach 
the railway industry as a whole, 
or just a part — according to 
your specific needs. They en- 
able you to select your own 
audience, for each publication 
is devoted to the interests of one 
of the several branches of rail- 
way service and each one has a 
specialized circulation of im- 
portant railway men. Regular 
advertising representation in 
these publications will assure 
effective, properly-directed pub- 
licity for your products in the 
railway industry. 
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Machines and 
Unemployment 


@ Herman H. Lind, general manager of the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, 
made an interesting announcement in the course 
of his address at the Industrial Marketing Con- 
ference in Chicago, June 11, when he said that 
the National Industrial Conference Board had 
been engaged to make a study of technological 
unemployment. 

Manufacturers of industrial equipment, whose 
contributions to industry, to low-cost produc- 
tion and the more general distribution of the 
wealth of the machine age have been indispen- 
sable, have had to refute many of the pseudo- 
economic arguments against industrial mechani- 
zation which have been so prevalent of late. 
Because of lack of specific data, some of the 
half-baked ideas regarding the effect on the gen- 
eral welfare of improving industrial efficiency 
have been accepted as the basis of certain poli- 
cies of the present national administration. 

The expansion of industry and the large-scale 
development of new products, such as automo- 
biles, electrical refrigerators and the like, have 
been possible only because of the availability of 
efficient machine production. General use of 
these products has been accelerated because of 
low prices created by low-cost production. The 
widespread utilization of the products of ma- 
chines has increased employment in their pro- 
duction, distribution and servicing. Thus tech- 
nological unemployment has represented at 
worst only a temporary dislocation, more than 
made up for by increased employment in new 
industries later. 

We believe that these and similar facts, ad- 
duced through the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, should be given wide publicity, so 
that in its relations with the public industry 
may have the most complete and convincing an- 
swer to those who would turn the clock back 
and endeavor to escape the widespread benefits 
of low-cost mechanical production of the goods 
the public needs. 

Hand Versus 

Machine Typesetting 

@ Fifty years ago the typesetting machine was 
invented, and a year later the first Mergenthaler 
Linotype machine was put into use. The adop- 


tion of machine composition apparently was a 
threat to the hand compositor, who represented 
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theoretically the best possible example of the 
individual worker about to be put out of busi- 
ness by the machine. 

What actually happened was that machine 
composition made possible an expansion of the 
printing, publishing and advertising industries 
on a scale that would not have been possible had 
production of type been restricted to hand com- 
position. Yet the demand, based on rapid dis- 
tribution of news and other products of the 
printing press, expanded so rapidly as to increase 
the number of printers, and at the same time to 
make it possible for them to receive a higher 
wage than the hand compositors of the older day 
ever were able to earn. 

This is one of the best examples of the straw 
man represented by technological unemploy- 
ment it would be possible to find. When ma- 
chine composition came in, it would have been 
easy for the theorist to prove that many type- 
setters would be thrown out of work, because 
the machine could produce far more type in a 
given period than a hand compositor. The op- 
posite proved to be the case, because of creating 
a wider market for the product of the print 
shop, and thus increasing the demand for the 
services of the compositor. 

Those who wonder about the economics of a 
mechanized industry could use the typesetting 
machine as a good example of the increased op- 
portunities for labor, as well as the increased 
benefits received by the public, due to the sub- 
stitution of mechanical for hand labor. 


Help for the 
Small Advertiser 


@ Walther Buchen, well-known advertising 
agent of Chicago, made a special plea for the 
small industrial advertiser in his address at the 
Industrial Marketing Conference last month. He 
urged industrial publishers to give more consid- 
eration in their make-up to the advertiser who 
uses less than full-page units, so that the frac- 
tional page advertisement will have improved 
opportunity for contact with readers. 

There are two features which should be em- 
phasized in considering the small advertiser, and 
this is one of them. The other, also referred 
to by Mr. Buchen, is the matter of copy. The 
advertiser or his agent usually slights the prep- 
aration of the smaller advertisement, feeling 
perhaps that it will not have much chance any- 
way, and that it doesn’t matter whether it is as 
well laid out, or as well written, as its big 
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brother which dominates a full page or spread 
in the industrial magazine. 

This is a mistake. Tests have made it clear 
that fractional-page advertisements do-a good 
job, expense considered, and that they can work 
just as hard as the larger advertisements. If 
properly written and designed, the smaller pieces 
of copy can pay their way, and thus justify the 
advertiser in expanding his campaign as business 
volume warrants. 

At present a great many manufacturers who 
formerly advertised and who have been out of 
the picture for some time are considering re- 
sumption of their campaigns. In some cases 
they will have to start small, and build up grad- 
ually. These advertisers should be given careful 
attention, both by publishers and advertising 
agencies, so that even the smallest advertisement 
will have a chance to play its part in the general 
program of improved industrial marketing pro- 
cedures. 


Working with 
the Distributors 


@ During the last few years more manufac- 
turers than ever before have been selling their 
products to industry through distributors of one 
kind and another. More complete coverage of 
industrial markets and a fixed selling expense 
have been among the reasons for the adoption 
of this policy. 

Making an efficient sales machine out of a dis- 
tributor organization is no easy task. Routine 
methods will not suffice. The main task of the 
manufacturer is first to give the distributor a 
good product, carrying a reasonable margin of 
profit; and second, to provide sales promotion 
help that will create enthusiasm on the part of 
the distributor’s salesmen. 

The distributor should have full and complete 
knowledge of the advertising and promotional 
efforts of the manufacturer on his behalf; i 
fact, he should be part of the program, and par- 
ticipate in it. Tying-in the distributor with the 
manufacturer in the sales promotion drive is the 
best way to insure his knowledge of what is be- 
ing done and his utilization of the results of 
promotion effort. 

Missionary work among the distributor’s cus- 
tomers and prospects by factory representatives 
is also important. Few distributors are able to 
set up specialty salesmen for all of their impor- 
tant lines, and thus the presence of a specialist, 
who can advise the salesmen regarding the cor- 
rect method of handling business in his line, will 
eliminate many of the difficulties which are 
likely to be encountered. 

Distributors are often accused by manufac- 
turers and their marketing executives of being 
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unresponsive and of lacking initiative. But the 
manufacturer who really works with his distrib- 
utors, and leaves nothing to chance, will usually 
assert that they provide him with a satisfactory 
channel for the development of volume business 
from industrial buyers. 


Industrial 
Copy-Testing Plans 


@ General advertisers have been doing a lot ot 
late to improve copy technique. Tests have 
shown such a wide variation in copy effective- 
ness as practically to force advertisers spending 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to check up on 
the relative value of different copy, and to as- 
sure themselves, in advance if possible, that their 
advertisements actually are read and actually 
influence readers. 

Industrial advertisers have just as much reason 
as those addressing the general public for testing 
their copy. Many of them have felt, with some 
reason, that industrial advertising fits into the 
business publication as part of its service of in- 
formation, and that readers employ it with less 
hesitation and more as a matter of course than 
the general public is likely to do. But the fact 
remains that the range of industrial advertising 
copy, from the standpoint of its sales value, is 
even greater than it is in the general field. 

One of the things which complicates copy- 
testing is the fact that many of those who read 
industrial advertising are engineers, or represent 
technical authority of importance. They are 
not willing in most cases to admit that their 
judgment has been influenced by advertising. 
On the other hand, they usually insist that they 
make up their minds regarding the use of indus- 
trial equipment or materials entirely on the basis 
of facts. 

The development of a satisfactory technique 
for copy-testing in the industrial field is thus 
more difficult than in the general field. Check- 
ing individual advertisements on the basis of re- 
corded results or inquiries is likewise unsatis- 
factory, since in many cases the advertisement 
can accomplish its purpose of hastening accept- 
ance of the product regardless of the number of 
inquiries received. And the copy which offers 
information, in the form of a technical bulletin 
or catalog, is of course the one which would lead 
in inquiries, even though for many purposes it 
may not be the best type of advertisement for 
the purpose the advertiser has in mind. 

The National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion has a committee at work on this subject, 
and its findings, which will be presented at the 
next conference at Pittsburgh in September, 
should be unusually interesting. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 20] 


The Key to R 


investment made by the automobile 
industry in modern machinery and 
improved methods. 

The railroads, having received proof 
of the sales producing value of air- 
conditioned cars, are feeling their 
way in the direction of streamlined, 
light-weight trains and in_ lighter 
weight, faster moving freight facili- 
ties. It is safe to assume that by the 
end of 1935 between five and six 
thousand passenger cars will have 
been air-conditioned at an estimated 
expenditure of fifteen to twenty mil- 
lion dollars. This involves only about 
ten or twelve per cent of the total 
number of passenger cars in the 
United States and simply exemplifies 
the application of a new development 
to existing equipment. 

@ The building industry presents the 
greatest problem as it comprises the 
principal investment, the largest need 
of new investment, and the most im- 
portant single point of unemploy- 
ment. The building industry has been 
given credit for leading the way out 
of many depressions, but in that in- 
dustry today it is more difficult to 
bring about greater relative value for 
Building costs 
are high and people have been spend- 
ing where they have felt they could 
get the most for their money. The 


the consumer’s dollar. 


lower interest rates will most cer- 
tainly be of some help in promoting 
kinds. The 


factories are 


various 
modern 
such that the striving for lower costs 


buildings of 


economies of 


can be expected to induce some con- 
struction in that direction, although 
probably not to the extent that it will 
be a substantial factor in immediate 
recovery. 

A greater field lies in residential 
construction. The movement toward 
factory-built 
will create employment for thousands 
of men who in turn will require and 
will be able to buy goods and services 
necessitating the employment of an- 


houses, if successful, 


other vast army. 

It would not be fitting to discuss 
employment and recovery in the dur- 
able goods industries without giving 
some consideration to the so-called 
technological unemployment. Many 
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ecovery 


serious minded people place the bur- 
den of present unemployment on the 
displacement of men by machinery. 
Unfortunately data is not available 
to show the extent of unemployment 
before the Machine Age, but we do 
know at times there was intense suf- 
fering when droughts and epidemics 
brought on periods of want and in- 
activity. 

If technological improvements were 
the basic reason for unemployment, 
the great mass of people out ot work 
would be found among the users of 
mass production machines. On the 
contrary, unemployment exists in its 
greatest intensity in those industries 
which are not geared or cannot be 
geared to mass production methods, 
using the so-called labor saving ma- 
chinery. 

In the first category of those in- 
dustries not now geared to mass pro- 
duction are the building industries, 
in which hundreds of thousands have 
looked in vain for employment. The 
way out for those industries is in the 
making. 

In the second group of industries 

that cannot gear their own produc- 
tion to mass principles are those that 
themselves build the labor saving ma- 
chinery. Such machines, which in- 
clude machine tools, metal working 
machines, and heavy contractor ma- 
chinery in general, can be built only 
in small quantities or singly. 
@ These basic industries can expand 
the number of men they employ only 
in direct proportion to the ever-wid- 
ening distribution of all kinds of 
goods to more and more people 
through the quantity-low-price born 
of mass production. When one con- 
siders the millions of people through- 
out our western world alone who are 
still living under conditions primitive 
in respect to the comforts they lack, 
the possibilities of distribution of 
goods appear without limit. 

The National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ Association has engaged the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board to 
make an unbiased study of techno- 
logical unemployment. While this 
study is still in process, the reports 
up to this time indicate that since 


1870 the working population has in- 
creased at a rate one-third greater 
than the increase in the total popu- 
lation. During the sixty years from 
1870 to 1930, the total population 
increased from 38.5 millions to 122.7 
millions, or nearly three times. At 
the end of this period, which was 
marked by rapid technological im- 
provements in industry, vast intro- 
duction of labor-saving devices, and 
enormous mechanization of industry, 
a larger proportion of the total pop- 
ulation was employed in the produc- 
tion of goods and services than at the 
beginning. The total number of per- 
sons engaged in gainful occupations 
at the end of 1930 was 42,829,920, 
or 39.8 per cent of the population, as 
against 12,505,923, or 32.4 per cent 
at the end of 1870. 


@ Speaking as I am to advertising 
men I feel free to touch slightly a 
psychological side of durable goods 
recovery. It is not only the individ- 
ual family which has a desire to “keep 
up with the Joneses.” During the 
depths of the depression it seemed to 
me that business men were in active 
competition in talking pessimism, al- 
most bragging as to “who was the 
most broke.” We are getting away 
from that—the company that has 
been able to come through the de- 
pression reasonably well and is now 
employing more men and making 
money is glad to tell about it, is glad 
to tell of the appropriations it is mak- 
ing for new equipment, is happy to 
inform its customers and sometimes 
competitors of its modern facilities. 
Customers like to buy products com- 
ing from modern plants using the 
best of machinery. Workmen, fore- 
men, managers and owners all want 
to work in a plant as well built and 
equipped with as good machinery as 
that of their neighbor. This is a 
propitious sign, for stronger than the 
urge to “keep up with the Joneses” 
is the realized necessity that the 
broadening of a market for any com- 
pany means a better product at a 
lower cost, and contented workmen. 


One thing that is needed now more 
than anything else is stronger, con- 
structive selling on the part of dur- 
able goods industries. Conditions for 
doing business are never ideal and prob- 
ably never will be, but there are enough 
instruments in tune now to pro- 
mote vigorously all the durable goods 
industries. We need more and better 
advertising to take advantage of the 
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Equipment in 
This Plant 


PLANT ENGINEER 


Boiler room—boilers, refrac- 
tories, boiler accessories, fir- 
ing equipment, etc. 


Engine room—engines, tur- 
bines, generators, switch- 
boards, instruments, control, 
piping, refrigeration, etc. 


In the factory — piping, 
valves, fittings, control, low- 
pressure boilers, vacuum 
pumps, direct radiation, re- 
cording instruments, etc. 


ing, gaskets, gage glasses, 
boiler compound, paint, coal, 
gas, protective coatings, etc. 


MASTER MECHANIC 


Motors, speed reducers, 
belts, pulleys, gearing, ele- 
vators., 


PLANT ELECTRICIAN 


lectric wire and cable 
ectric wiring devices 
lectric condensers 


mann 


Who Buys Power 


*POWER reader. 


VICE -PRESIDENT ——.. 
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Meet Your Buyer 


that constitute the nation’s power equipment market: 


{ No. 1 of a series of actual case studies of the men | 


Profits in any business result from 
the efficient marketing of good 
products. 


Markets are men. Men have jobs. 
And jobs in all plants group them- 
selves into definite functions. 


Here is a flesh-and-blood example 
showing the men and jobs that fulfill 
the power function in a medium-size 
food plant on Long Island. 


The principal figure, C. E. de Vivo, 
happens to carry the title Plant 
Engineer. 


HIS JOB — Supervision of power, 
steam, piping, safety, building main- 
tenance. In carrying out his fune- 
tion as power engineer he works 
closely with the master mechanic, 
who specifies transmission equipment 
and elevators, and the plant electri- 
cian, who specifies electrical wiring 
supplies. 


HIS BUYING FUNCTION—He either 
specifies directly by type and make 
or is consulted in the specification of 
all power equipment listed (left). 
When the power plant was built, 
equipment was selected jointly by 
Plant Engineer and Consulting Engi- 
neer—decision about fifty-fifty. 


The three men in this plant that 
specify power equipment — Plant 
Engineer, Master Mechanic, Plant 
Electrician—all read POWER. The 
plant engineer has read it for twenty 
years. Says he has always closely 
followed the advertising pages, and 
prefers this means of following de- 
velopments of manufacturers. 
Multiply this “case” by thousands 
and you will see how POWER can 
help you sell 23,000 of the nation’s 
leading power equipment buyers 
cheaply and effectively. 


First August forms—July 26 











POWER 


THEY ALL 
READ POWER 
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present conditions, and real, stout- 
hearted saelsmanship. The need for 
goods is here and would probably be 
filled gradually and slowly from the 
force of absolute necessity. We can 
stimulate the pace if we have the will 
and the courage to do so. 


Idle money in the banks is draw- 
ing a mere pittance of interest re- 
turns. Credit is available at low rates 
of interest. Where can the money 
and the credit possibly be put to work 
with the certainty of safety and re- 
turn that can be found in the invest- 
ment and use by industry of modern 
machinery and equipment, and in the 
better housing, greater comforts and 
higher standard of living that the 
purchase and use of consumers’ dur- 
able goods offer to the individual? 
These are the things that represent 
true wealth, and with the increase 
in their production comes recovery 
through greater employment. 


The part the durable goods indus- 
tries must play in recovery can be 
summed up in a few statements. A 
depression is measured by unemploy- 
ment. The focal point of unemploy- 
ment is in the durable goods indus- 
tries. With untold need for durable 
goods, with vast reserves of credit 
seeking employment, and with an 
army of men looking for work, is it 
not the part of the durable goods in- 
dustries to direct every ounce of 
energy towards putting all these fac- 
tors to work by going after orders 
with the spirit and the aggressiveness 
which characterized business in the 
development stage of our foremost in- 
dustries prior to the Great War? 


Penton Publishing 
Announced Changes 


J. D. Pease, who for some years 
has served as vice-president of The 
Penton Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land, O., has been elected to a newly 
created office of executive vice-presi- 
dent. 

The number of vice-presidents has 
been increased to three, including F. 
V. Cole, G. O. Hays and E. L. Shaner. 
Mr. Cole continues also as secretary. 


J. N. Bauman Promoted 


J. N. Bauman, assistant sales mana- 
ger, The White Motor Company, 
Cleveland, O., has been advanced to 
general sales manager, succeeding 
George F. Russell, resigned. Mr. Bau- 
man has been with the company since 
1922 in engineering and sales capaci- 
ties, and as sales promotion manager. 
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Cooperation Distributors 
Want from Manufacturers 


By CHARLES E. CURTIS 


President, The Western lron Stores Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


@ Manufacturers of industrial sup- 
plies have, during the last few years, 
realized more and more the value of 
the industrial supply distributor as the 
best means of marketing their prod- 
ucts, and as a result, their interests 
have been enhanced in working with 
the distributor through better adver- 
tising and sales promotion work. 

Likewise, the distributor has recog- 

nized, through his closer cooperation 
with the manufacturer, the desirabil- 
ity of increasing and bettering his 
sales work. As a result of these har- 
monious relations, the manufacturer is 
continuously seeking from the dis- 
tributor ideas for more productive 
advertising and sales work in the terri- 
tory served by his distributor, and the 
distributor is frequently called upon 
to submit to the manufacturer his 
views on this subject, to aid and assist 
the manufacturer in his guidance to 
better sales promotion work. 
+ Today the distributor is asking the 
manufacturer to supply him with a 
better piece of advertising material for 
use as mail enclosures and for distribu- 
tion to the trade by his salesmen. He 
is asking better designed material, bet- 
ter illustrated and better edited. Also, 
that such pieces of advertising as 
booklets, be more carefully worked 
out than in the past, more colorful 
and attractive, for not only are these 
used in the mail, but are personally 
placed in the hands of those men in 
plants who have to do directly with 
specifying that particular item. 

As the distributor today is investi- 
gating more than ever before his 
capability of properly selling the 
products of the manufacturer whom 
he represents, it is more important 
that the manufacturer supply him 
with manuals that may be placed in 
the hands of his salesmen, so that the 
supply salesman is in a position to 
have with him at all times informa- 
tion that will permit him to answer 
any questions relative to the product 
or its application. 

The use of industrial publications 


for advertising industrial equipment 
and supplies is always recommended 
by the distributor, for an advertised 
product obviously meets with less 
sales resistance than one which is little 
known by the prospective buyer. 


Many distributors are frequently 

asked by the manufacturer their views 
relative to radio advertising, but our 
experience to date indicates that this 
means of advertising industrial sup- 
plies is not productive of such benefits 
to warrant the cost, and consequently 
we usually recommend that the fund 
be used in directions which will have 
more direct results. 
@ During the last few years, manu- 
facturers have reduced their sales 
forces and increased their manufac- 
turing and engineering efforts to a 
point where, while they have devel- 
oped greatly improved products, it has 
been our experience recently to have 
found that these new developments 
inust be discovered by us, rather 
than having our attention called to 
them, due to the depletion in the 
sales ranks of many manufacturers. 
Of course, without the knowledge of 
these developments it is difficult for 
the distributor to serve his customer 
as satisfactorily as when the manufac- 
turer acquaints him at once with these 
improvements. Consequently, it is 
imperative for manufacturers to sup- 
ply the distributor promptly with ad- 
vertising matter on new developments, 
rather than for him to wait until a 
salesman, who today is covering an 
increased amount of territory, is able 
to get around to all of the distributors 
on whom he is to call. 

In the last few years many distrib- 
utors have found that it is advan- 
tageous to hold shows or clinics, at 
which time their customers are invited 
to attend and see actual demonstra- 
tions of industrial products. At these 
clinics it is highly desirable that the 
manufacturer supply a factory man 
thoroughly conversant with the prod- 
ucts, so that clear information can be 
disseminated to those attending. 
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News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Work Progresses On 
Pittsburgh Conference 


All committees for the N. I. A. A. 
Pittsburgh conference, Sept. 18-20, 
have their work well organized and in 
the next month will have details far 
developed. The exhibits committee 
has already announced disposal of 
practically all the originally planned 
booths and is arranging for more 
space. 

The program at this time, likewise, 
is in a well-formed condition, lacking 
only the definite wording of titles for 
the subjects to be treated and the 
final acceptances of those who will 
deliver the addresses. In drafting the 
program the attempt has been made 
to provide one which will give to 
everyone who attends the conference 
valuable thoughts to take back to 
their desks and apply to their own 
work. It has also been attempted to 
cover to the degree deserved impor- 
tant phases which must be considered 
in a fully rounded program. 

Some high spots of the subjects to 
be treated include an analysis and re- 
view of the business situation as it 
affects the marketing of industrial 
products, a symposium on design as a 
business stimulator, consideration of 
all media that might be included in 
an industrial advertising program and 
their application to a_ hypothetical 
problem, the evaluation of business 
paper editorial material, points to con- 
sider in analyzing circulation state- 
ments, and the usual committee re- 
ports, judging and awards for the best 
campaign in magazines, direct mail 
and the most complete campaign. 

Registrations for the meeting have 
started to come in. 


T.P.A. Honors 
Grant Armor 


At the executive committee meet- 
ing of the Technical Publicity Asso- 
ciation, New York, June 17, Grant 
Armor, The Electric Journal, was pre- 
sented with a fountain pen desk set 
engraved with his name for having 
secured five new active members dur- 
ing a special membership drive. 
Twenty men in the active classifica- 
tion were added to the roll as a re- 
sult of the campaign, which was 
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directed by Thomas A. Tredwell, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. 

Allan Brown, advertising manager, 
Bakelite Corporation, won the golf 
tournament at the outing June 6 with 
a score of eighty. Ninety attended 
the event. 


J. L. Beltz Is New 
Cleveland President 


J. L. Beltz, advertising manager, 
The Thew Shovel Company, Lorain, 
O., has been elected president of the 
Industrial Mar- 
keters of Cleve- 
land, succeeding 
Lee E. Donnelley. 
E. B. Bossart, 
advertising man- 
ager, The Bailey 
Meter Company, 
will serve as vice- 
president during 
the ensuing term, 
and Paul Teas, 
president, Paul 
Teas, Inc., is the 
new secretary-treasurer. 

New members elected to the board 
of governors include Paul Teas, J. L. 
Beltz, C. B. Cook, The Elwell-Parker 
Electric Company, and H. B. Bailey, 
The Rotor Air Tool Company. 


J. L. Beltz 


Uliman Wins Prize 
For Fancy Diving 


Eastern Industrial Advertisers, Phil- 
adelphia, has a fancy diver on its 
membership roll—none other than 
Roland G. E. Ullman, of the agency 
bearing his name. He received the 
award in the fancy diving exhibition 
at the chapter’s annual outing, June 
18. A. O. Witt, Schramm, Inc., West 
Chester, Pa., chapter president, won 
the one hundred yard swimming 
sprint. The low net golf prize went 
to John Ora, Mill Supplies. J. M. 
Plummer, Leeds & Northrup Com- 
pany, was chairman of the day. 


Boston Holds 
First Outing 

Golf was the big order of the day 
at the first annual outing of the 
Technical Advertising Association of 
Boston held last month. Prizes were 


carried off by Bob Anderson, Business 
Week; Clarence Morton, Power; Har- 
old Rosenquist, U. S. Gutta Percha 
Paint Company; Don White, Textile 
World; Bill Relyea, Foxboro Com- 
pany; Harold Whitely, Industrial 
Equipment News; and the booby 
prize went to George Frye, James 
Thomas Chirurg Company. 


Watt Elected Head 
of Engineering Advertisers’ 

W. T. Watt, advertising manager, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., was elected 
president of the Engineering Adver- 

tisers’ Association, 
Chicago, at the 
annual dinner and 
frolic June 20, 
succeeding O. A. 
DeCelle, vice- 
president in 
charge of sales, 
Internationa] 
Filter Company. 
The enter tain- 
ment of the eve- 

W. T. Watt ning was styled 

“A Night in 
Tahiti.” 

Assisting Mr. Watt during the en- 
suing year will be these newly elected 
officers and directors: Vice-president, 
Stuart G. Phillips, The Dole Valve 
Company; secretary, W. F. Crawford, 
Edward Valve & Mfg. Company; 
treasurer, Anthony DeYoung, Whit- 
ing Corporation. 

Directors elected include W. D. 
Murphy, Sloan Valve Company; M. 
V. Burton, The Austin-Western Road 
Machinery Company; H. D. Payne, 
Chicago Moulded Products Corpora- 
tion; R. E. Williams, B. F. Gump 
Company. D. B. Gibson, The Brew- 
ers Journal, was elected associate di- 
rector. 


Cincinnati Completes 
Membership Drive : 


Frank J. Crow, Crow Direct Mail 
Advertising Company, A. J. Kohn, 
The Schauld Machine Company; J. 
M. Kaiser, Art-Crafts Engraving 
Company, Cincinnati, and John Dul- 
weber, Newport Rolling Milling Com- 
pany, Newport, Ky., have been added 
to the membership list of the Cincin- 
nati Association of Industrial Mar- 
keter as a result of a direct mail 
membership drive just concluded. 

The Cincinnati chapter has also 
just completed a booklet’ giving the 
history, purpose and achievements of 
the organization and it is being used 
as a selling tool. 

Rain and a ball game featured the 
annual picnic vn June 18. 
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4 Each line on the chart above connects a product advertised 


é through Russell T. Gray, Inc., at some time during the past 18 

years with an industrial market in which that product was pro- 

a moted. It was impossible to show on one chart a complete 

a! presentation of all the industrial advertising done by this or- 

3 ganization, but this tangled network suggests the thorough cov- 

3 erage, both of products and markets, which has resulted from 
% a steadily mainta‘ned policy of industrial specialization. 
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Experience 


Enabling us to help some manufacturer of 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


A‘ CONDITIONING in the popular sense — as 
found in restaurants, trains, theatres, offices and 
homes—is so new that no one can show any long record 


of advertising or selling complete systems of this type. 


But our background of allied experience fits us 
ideally for working with any manufacturer interested in 
this market — whether he has a complete system or only 


an individual item entering into such installations. 


We have advertised complete heating systems and 
individual units of heating plants and of ventilating sys- 
tems — to architects, engineers, contractors and owners. 
We have handled air filter advertising—appealing to the 
same group of buyers. We know the building market 
both from the standpoint of big structures such as in- 
stitutional and public buildings and the residential angle. 
We know the buying factors in this market and we can 
present air conditioning equipment to such buyers with 


effectiveness. 


There is also a less publicized type of air conditioning 
in which we are equally well equipped — that of con- 
trolling the quality of air in industrial plants. We have 
presented to chemical engineers and factory superin- 
tendents the advantages of equipment for purifying, hu- 
midifying, heating or cooling air — and even for con- 
trolling its bacterial count. We have actual knowledge 
of processes requiring such equipment and experience in 


advertising it. 


If you have a product related to the air conditioning 
field, — WE WANT YOUR ACCOUNT — and we seek 
an opportunity to present in person and in more detail, 


the reasons why we can give you real sales help. 


RUSSELL T’. GRAY, Inc. 


265 
Wacker Drive 


Telephone 
Central 7750 
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The new officers and directors of the Cincinnati Association of Industrial Mar- 
keters pose for their picture. Front row: Alex Thomson, Jr., Champion Coated 
Paper Company, president; Marion Curley, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, secretary-treasurer; Wm. E. McFee, American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, retiring president and new director. Back row: George Mathews, The 
Lunkenheimer Company, active director; David Swormstedt, "Signs of the 
Times," associate director; Allan E. Beach, Littleford Brothers, first vice-presi- 
dent; and Allen Rooch, Interstate Sanitation Company, second vice-president. 





| CONTINUED FROM Pace 17] 


Bidding for Government Business 


maintained as consistently as it is 
with private business. 

§. Sellers should never lose sight 
of the following conditions which are 
peculiar to government purchasing: 

a. The purchasing officer is a 
individual 


who has made a life investment in 


professionally trained 
his particular branch of the gov- 
ernment’s service. He cannot af- 
ford to go wrong since other ave- 
nues of employment are not open 
as in the commercial world. 

b. Purchasing officers of the gov- 
ernment are so placed that they 
cannot afford to specialize, but 
rather must know much about 
many things. The manufacturer or 
his agent has the duty of keeping 
the officer informed. 

6. Learn the rules of the Comp- 
troller’s Office regarding final and 
legal acceptance. The Comptroller’s 
Office wants to know (a) if the arti- 
cle meets the specifications demanded. 
The answer must be either, Yes, or 
No, there is no intermediate answer 
acceptable; (b) is the article the best 
in its field; (c) is the bid entered ac- 
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+ cording to law and all parts fully un- 


derstood. The Comptroller is not an 
engineer but a lawyer who does not 
seek information on the manufactur- 
ing side but merely interprets every 
phase from the standpoint of the law. 

In the matter of protesting the 
awarding of the bids to a competitive 
company, the frequently heard advice 
is one of caution. A protest should 
be lodged only after adequate under- 
standing and consideration of all the 
facts involved. To push a protest to 
full conclusion involves some expense. 

The following is an up-to-date list 
of government purchasing offices: 

Department of State, Chief Clerk’s 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

Department of the Treasury, Divi- 
sion of Supply, Washington, D. C. 

Department of War, Supply Divi- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 

Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, War Department, Washington, 
D. C. 

Office of the Chief of Ordnance, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 

Office of the Chief of Engineers, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 








Office of the Chief of the Air 
Corps, War Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Department of Justice, Supply 
Division, Washington, D. C. 

Purchasing Agent, Post Office De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 

Bureau of Construction and Re- 
pair, Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C. 

Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 

Department of the Interior, Divi- 
sion of Supplies, Washington, D. C. 

Department of Agriculture, Divi- 
sion of Purchase, Sales & Traffic, 
Washington, D. C. 

Department of Commerce, Division 
of Supplies, Washington, D. C. 

Department of Labor, Division of 
Publication & Supplies, Washington, 
D. C. 

General Supply Committee, Build- 
ing “F,” Seventh and “B” Streets, 
S. W., Washington, D. C. 

Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, Munitions Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Bureau of Insular Affairs, Muni- 
tions Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mississippi River Commission, De- 
partment of War, St. Louis, Mo. 

California Debris Commission, De- 
partment of War, San Francisco, 
California. 

Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior, Denver, Colorado. 

Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior, Boulder City, Nevada. 

United States Shipping Board Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation, Navy Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

The Panama Canal, Munitions 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C. 

United States Veterans Bureau, 
Supply Division, Washington, D. C. 

Tennessee Valley Authority, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Public Works Administration, In- 
terior Building, Washington, D. C. 


Made Circulation Manager 

John G. Wilcox, formerly in the 
advertising department of Hardware 
Age, has been made circulation man- 
ager of the publication. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


—is the only publication devoted exclusively to the 
merchandising problems of manufacturers of industrial 
machinery, equipment, materials and supplies. It discusses 
all phases of industrial distribution, sales promotion and 
advertising, with emphasis upon both correct principles 
and successful practice. It is the national forum for the 
exchange of ideas among sales, advertising and research 
executives in the industrial field. Published monthly. 
In Canada 


Single copy, 10c. Annual subscription, $1. 


and foreign countries, $1.50. Send coupon today. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


537 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Seven men thoroughly versed in industrial marketing practices delivered talks at the industrial marketing departmental 


meeting at the A. F. A. convention last month, including, left to right, G. D. Crain, Jr., "Advertising Age" and "Indus- 
trial Marketing"; Paul Wooton, Washington editor, “Business Week"; Herman H. Lind, National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association, Cleveland, O.; Howard F. Barrows, advertising manager, Austin-Western Road Machinery Company, 
Aurora, Ill.; L. S. Hamaker, vice-president, Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, O.; G. E. Stedman, vice-president, Cramer- 


Krasselt Company, Milwaukee; Walther Buchen, Buchen Company, Chicago. 


Highlights of the Industrial Session 


At the A. F. A. Convention 


@ That industrial marketing needs a 
new deal, in so far at least as the at- 
titude of management toward more 
modern and progressive methods are 
concerned, was the bold inference of 
the talks made before the Industrial 
Marketing Conference on June 11 as 
a departmental of the three-day Ad- 
vertising Federation of America con- 
vention held in Chicago last month. 
Market research and a more liberal 
application of consumer products ad- 
vertising and merchandising practices 
were declared to be qualities lacking 
in most industrial sales promotional 
efforts. 

The meeting was staged by the En- 
gineering Advertisers’ Association, 
local chapter of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, with 
the cooperation of the Chicago Dotted 
Line Club of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 

Elmer T. Howson, Western editor, 
Railway Age, extended welcome to 
the gathering which opened with a 
luncheon. A review of the business 
situation and the Washington picture 
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Market and technical research and essentials for 
a balanced and effective advertising program get 
major attention in a crowded afternoon meeting 





as it concerns manufacturers of in- 
dustrial products was given by Paul 
Wooton, Washington editor, Business 
Week, who urged his audience to give 
more attention to federal activities 
and to make sure that Washington of- 
ficials have a clear understanding of 
the industries’ viewpoints on matters 
being treated by legislative action. 

@ The labor situation, Mr. Wooton 
said, is the most concerning at the 
present time. “Labor is not going to 
be content to lose the advantages that 
accrued to it from NRA and if pro- 
tests mean anything there are a lot 
of business men who think that codes 
of fair competition constitute a more 
intelligent way of governing competi- 
tion than the anti-trust statutes,” he 


declared. He predicted the passage 


of the Wagner labor disputes bill and 
the Guffey coal bill, neither of which 
would have been passed, in his opinion, 
had NRA been sustained. 

The coal mining situation was espe- 
cially threatening, he cautioned, point - 
ing out that mine workers under the 
new relief set-up were in a position 
to stay out a long time if they wanted 
to stay out. In 1922 more than 300,- 
000 men stayed out five months 
when there was no federal money 
available for relief. A satisfactory 
settlement of the problem would have 
favorable reaction in releasing orders 
for new equipment and _ supplies 
needed by the coal industry, he as- 
serted. 

“The Part Which the Durable 
Goods Industries Must Play in Re- 
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The program of the Industrial Marketing Conference at the A. F. A. convention last month was arranged by this group: 
E. T. Howson, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company; O. A. DeCelle, International Filter Company; Stuart G. Phillips, 
The Dole Valve Company, chairman; and Walter Painter, “Power Plant Engineering" (extreme right). Second from right 
is Everit B. Terhune, "Boot & Shoe Recorder," president of Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


covery” was treated by Herman H. 
Lind, general manager, National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association, 
whose address is presented at length 
elsewhere in this issue. The public 
demand for big value in the merchan- 
dise it buys, and the tendency for 
shorter working hours, which Mr. 
Lind maintains will not cease, are 
two factors which will continue the 
market for high efficiency machinery 
despite the assertion of many people 
that the Machine Age was the under- 
lying cause of the depression. 

@ Assigning the job that industry 
must do in the recovery move, he 
urged that industrial advertising and 
sales executives direct every ounce of 
effort towards putting men to work 
by going after orders with the spirit 
of aggressiveness which characterized 
business in the development stage of 
the country’s foremost industries prior 
to the World War. 

It was G. E. Stedman, vice-president 
in charge of market research, Cramer- 
Kraselt Company, Milwaukee agency, 
who loosed the barrage on “fossil ex- 
ecutives” and declared for sound, in- 
terpretable market research similar to 
that being conducted with noteworthy 
results in the consumer goods field. His 
talk, also given more space in other 
pages in this issue, was on the sub- 
ject, “The Place of Market Research 
in Industrial Merchandising.” 

Rendering the problem of “Building 
the Well-Rounded Advertising Pro- 
gram” down to a few equations, Wal- 


ther Buchen, president, The Buchen 
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Company, Chicago agency, gave those 
of his listeners interested in the tech- 
nique of advertising much valuable 
and practical data which he substan- 
tiated by figures from Daniel Starch 
surveys on reader habits in connection 
with research on copy testing. His 
talk is presented at length on another 
page. 

The practical application of market 

and technical research was given by 
L. S. Hamaker, vice-president, The 
Berger Mfg. Company, and former 
advertising manager of Republic Steel 
Company, of which the Berger com- 
pany is a subsidiary. In his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Hamaker has learned that, 
to be successful, the advertising ef- 
fort should be preceded by careful in- 
vestigation of products and the mar- 
kets for them. Several case studies 
from his paper, “Coordinating Tech- 
nical Research and Publicity in the 
Development of New Markets,” will 
be presented later in. these pages 
under the heading, “Marketing Ex- 
periences with Stainless Steel.” 
@ Highly interesting and instructive 
was the talk of Howard F. Barrows, 
advertising manager, The Austin- 
Western Road Machinery Company, 
on “Adapting the ‘Talkie’ to Industrial 
Sales Promotion,” illustrated by his 
latest effort along these lines. In ex- 
plaining the picture and the thought 
in back of it, Mr. Barrows said: 

“Austin-Western had two prob- 
lems when it came to the Roll-A-Plane 
film. First, to develop something of 
unusual interest for use at conventions 


and, second, to get across the princi- 
ple of Roll-A-Plane operation. 


@ “While sound pictures are no longer 
particularly novel, they are neverthe- 
less just that much more interesting 
than silent pictures, and this picture 
of ours was made still more interest- 
ing by the use of animated drawings 
and cartoons. 


“The motion pictures that we had 
taken over a period of months proved 
conclusively that no amount of 
photography would demonstrate a 
rolling principle which made it pos- 
sible to revise specifications to permit 
a variation in surface smoothness not 
more than one-eighth inch in ten 
feet, whereas the old specifications per- 
mitted a variation of one-quarter inch 
in ten feet. 

“Animated drawings have been used 
successfully to demonstrate the new 
principle and the point in that con- 
nection that I wish to emphasize is not 
that the Austin-Western accomplished 
a certain purpose, but that other ad- 
vertisers who have been using straight 
photography may find it possible to 
make their films more effective as well 
as more interesting by using anima- 
tion, and, also, that certain advertisers 
who have never felt that their prod- 
ucts lend themselves to the use of 
motion pictures may be able to use 
animation to excellent advantage.” 


A summary of the meeting, closing 
the session, was given by G. D. Crain, 
Jr., publisher, ApveRTIsSING AGE and 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PacGE 10] 


The Place of Market Research 


ture of the customer than in the man- 
ufacture of the product. 

2. That an investment in market- 
ing and promotional activity is today 
more important than an investment 
in plant equipment or productive 
ability. 

3. That a delivery of a proper 
sales impression must precede the de- 
livery of goods, and that, therefore, 
a progressive impression line is as im- 
portant as a progressive production 
line. 

4. That redesign of product and 

method is necessary to increase the 
interrupting and magnetic appeal of 
any company. 
@ Unless these four policies are ad- 
mitted by the general executive staff, 
it is useless to employ research to 
attempt to dig any manufacturer out 
of the mire of the self-satisfaction of 
its archaic executive staff. But, how- 
ever old the general staff is, if it has 
the youthful courage, together with 
intelligence and imagination, research 
can be resorted to to give it direction 
of attack, and to fortify its argu- 
ments in a way that will give it new 
dominance and fresh appeal among 
those buyers and others who consti- 
tute its natural market. 


The one thing I would counsel you 
not to do, is to attempt a research 
by quack outside organizations who 
present to you complex analyses 
which cannot be interpreted. The 
only excuse for research is that it can 
be applied, and in such simple fash- 
ion that it can be easily understood 
by those who have the responsibility 
of “manufacturing the customer.” 
Thus, the collegiate, Phi Beta Kappa 
atmosphere should be avoided. 

Likewise with the recent enthusi- 
asm for research, maligned as it has 
been, there have grown up many or- 
ganizations which treat it superfi- 
cially. For example, within the last 
four years, I had occasion to ask one 
of the great trade organizations of 
the country its researched findings on 
a certain market. And, believing it 
to be up to the minute, relied upon 
them; only to find that it represented 
research of four years before, and 
that the particular market had dia- 
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metrically changed in the interim to 
the point where, had our client gone 
along that worn-out research line, 
he would have lost his shirt. This 
typifies a type of superficial research 
which is dangerous to rely upon. 
Either it is out of date or it has been 
based upon too limited an observa- 
tion to be trustworthy. 


Research, then, must be interpreted 
and applied, and it must have within 
it the fundamental soundness of a 
broad gauged study rather than the 
superficial findings of an organization 
which selfishly attempts to divert 
premises to prove a conclusion from 
which it may benefit. 

This brings us down to the point 
of saying that the best way to con- 
duct research is subjective, rather 
than objective in its manipulation. 
Either find someone who through 
practical experience in _ industrial 
marketing can be relied upon 
to interpret the findings of a survey 


properly, or do it yourself. The 
great drawback of doing it yourself 
is, of course, that you do not get the 
returns you should, while, operating 
under some concealed name, you can 
cull findings which are absolutely 
amazing and trustworthy. 


@ It is presumed that you will agree 
with me that the manufacture of the 
customer is now the paramount con- 
sideration of industrial manufactur- 
ing success. Therefore, it is essential 
to find out what the customer thinks, 
what his attitude is towards the par- 
ticular company, what he wants, and 
what his particular objections are. 
With these in mind, a sales attack can 
be organized that will greatly de- 
crease resistance and increase the 
probability of sales achievement. And 
this is a subject which is entirely re- 
moved from advertising in that it has 
to do with getting the name on the 
dotted line, rather than one of merely 
increasing company prestige. 

It is peculiar that the average com- 
pany will willingly pay an insurance 
premium to protect its plant equip- 
ment, and its ability to manufacture, 
but shows hesitancy in awarding two 
or three per cent of its promotional 
investment to the protection of its 


ability to “manufacture the cus- 
tomer.” That is what it takes to 
defray the annual expense of re- 
search—and research should be con- 
tinuous, on an annual basis, or it 
should not be engaged in at all be- 
cause conditions change from year to 
year, and the degree of change should 
be measured. One of the sure ways 
to tell whether the management of a 
particular company is archaic is to 
measure its resistance towards the ap- 
propriation of a meager part of its 
promotional budget to defraying the 
cost of research. If it hedges or re- 
fuses, the company is bound to pass 
out. But if it blithely and enthusi- 
astically agrees on the necessity of 
such research insurance, then you can 
expect the company to forge ahead to 
new levels of sales achievement. 

@ Until the depression, the average 
industrial concern never had to worry 
a great deal about its selling problem. 
Therefore, it filled its organization 
with engineers and production minded 
men who are still, to a great degree, 
out of sympathy with the selling 
function. Therefore, except for re- 
liance on the research department of 
the trade press, the average industrial 
concern has used research little, if at 
all. During the last three years, I 
have had the privilege of conducting 
research for a number of industrial 
concerns that have in this practice 
relied heavily upon the methods that 
we have employed in the conduct of 
general market studies for the manu- 
facture of consumers goods. Al- 
though the details vary in relation to 
the two types of manufacturers, prin- 
ciples are the same. It is wise for 
those who desire to pull themselves 
out of the rut by market research, 
to become acquainted with the 
method and practice of research in 
the general consumer field. 

After all, all products are answers 
to needs, and the way a refrigerator 
answers the need of a home maker, 
is, essentially, the same in which weld- 
ing equipment answers the need of an 
automotive concern. We are all en- 
gaged in the activity of introducing 
answers to needs, whether it is in the 
general consumer or in the industrial 
market. Therefore, with adaptations, 
practices of research in the consumer 
field are applicable to the industrial 
field. 

I am not interested in the complex 
technicalities of research, nor am | 
in any way interested in its superfi- 
cialities. I do believe that human 
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emotions of the buyer and the dis- 
tributive organization can be meas- 
ured with sales reliance, even though 
in the marketing aspect, we deal with 
affairs which cannot be as closely 
measured by quantitative or qualita- 
tive analysis. Research is a great in- 
surance policy which can be relied 
upon to insure the dominance of a 
particular organization, provided its 
product, set-up and management are 
right. It provides undeniable meas- 
ure of proof in place of assumption 
which any distributive organization 
will accept, and thus it defeats ob- 
jections and arguments which may 
be used by any distributive organiza- 
tion to demand large discounts or to 
chisel down. It provides a method of 
measuring the drop off in impression 
power, and a diagnostic means to find 
what will be required to improve it. 
It is a sure way to increase selling 
effect without an increase in sales ap- 
It can be applied by any 
industrial manufacturer to the de- 
sign of its product, or to any of the 
marketing considerations involved 

its sale. 


propriation. 


@ Nature played a cruel trick on the 
lightning bug. It gave it a tail light 
so that it can see from whence it 
came, but it has no headlight to see 
where it is going. Many companies 
are like the lightning bug. They 
where they came from, but 
they cannot figure out where they’re 
Research will do that for you. 
And at small cost. It will eliminate 
many of the hazards which otherwise 
are involved. 


k now 


going. 


The day has gone when an indus- 
trial manufacturer can continue his 
with the same_ reckless 
abandon as he shoots dice. There 
were days when a rich market for 
industrial goods created excessive de- 
mand when the usual gamble meant 
a win; but they are no more. We 
require the same shrewdness and pains- 
taking concern in the “manufacture 
ot the customer” among industrial 
companies today as has been until now 
followed in the development of the 
product. 


enterprise 


Yarline Advances 
T 


F. W. Yarline has been appointed 
sales manager of Bodine Electric Com- 
pany, Chicago, maker of electrical 
machinery and apparatus, to succeed 
!. D’Almaine, resigned. Mr. Yarline 
as been with the company since 
1928, first as sales engineer, and later 
assistant sales manager. 


' 
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Two New Books on 
Industrial Marketing 


“Marketing Industrial Equipment,” 
a new book published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., will be of 
particular interest to industrial ad- 
vertisers because of its authorship and 
the circumstances under which it was 
written. The book is one of two 
covering fundamentals of industrial 
marketing brought out by McGraw- 
Hill. 

“Marketing Industrial Equipment” 
is the work of Bernard Lester, assistant 
sales manager of the industrial de- 
partment of Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company. The material was 
originally prepared by Mr. Lester for 
a course of lectures and conferences 
in the graduate school of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. Mr. Lester be- 


lieves this is the first instance where 
such work has been included as an es- 
tablished course in a college curricu- 
lum. 

The book makes no effort to teach 
high-pressure salesmanship. On the 
contrary, it points the way to a care- 
ful analysis of product, markets and 
competitive distribution, while the 
proper organization of the sales de- 
partment is discussed. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company has 
also published “Fundamentals of In- 
dustrial Marketing,” by Robert Elder, 
associate professor of marketing, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Crider with Trudelle 


Blake Crider, technical advertising 
man, has joined Trudelle & Co., Cleve- 
land agency. 





= Do bakers Read BAKERS’ HELFER? 
ANSWER: Most certainly they 


do! 


And from cover to cover. 


You ask—‘‘What proof do you have?” Well, that’s a fair question. We are 


well prepared to answer it. 


You have seen lists of people who claim to read certain publications. You 
have even been offered finger print evidence. To prove BAKERS’ HELPER 
is thoroughly read, we offer you Facts. 


Here’s the Proof! 


During 1934 we literally buried in the columns of BAKERS’ HELPER 187 


mere mentions of helpful 


literature available by writing to BAKERS’ 


HELPER. This literature consisted of all sorts of material provided by firms 
selling bakers. These items brought 2,381 requests, better than 12 requests per 
item. That’s proof, definite proof, because every, mention could be found only 
by reading BAKERS’ HELPER. 


But that is only part of the proof. We've said nothing about hundreds of 
letters sent in to the “What Bakers Say’’ Department of BAKERS’ HELPER, 
commenting on editorials. Many hundred more letters from bakers asking for 
merchandising and production suggestions are received every year. That's 
proof that BAKERS’ HELPER is relied upon. 


Because BAKERS’ HELPER is read and its staff consulted, it is an effec- 
tive advertising medium. Your sales message in BAKERS’ HELPER will be 
read by bakers who have purchasing power. 


Only 9,118 bakers do 92.6% of the business, as shown by the Bureau of 
Census. Your message in BAKERS’ HELPER will reach the key men con- 
trolling this big bulk of the business, men worthy of your selling efforts. 


Shall we send you a copy of “Baking Industry Facts and Figures’? 


@ BakersiELper Wy 


YE MAGAZINE ¢ BAKERY PRACTICE = MANAGEMENT 
Helping Bakers For Almost a Half Century 


330 Se. Wells Street 


Chicago, Hlinois 
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Specializes Catalogs 
To the Editor: We have just seen the 
first issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and 
we are quite favorably impressed with it 
We note in your editorial column that 
your program embraces regular presenta- 
tions of information on catalogs, so we are 
sending you our latest just off the press. 
We have not found it advisable to make 
a large general catalog including all Cama 
chines, as we have found it wiser to make 
one for the paper industry consisting of 
fifty-six pages and another for the fabric 
industry, which will be about the same size 
This enables us to make our copy more 
specific, and although some machines ap- 
pear in both catalogs because they are 
equally useful on either paper or fabric, 
still we find that by omitting reference to 
fabrics in our paper catalog we eliminate 
any possibility of a prospect arriving at the 
false assumption that our machines are not 
suited to the handling of paper because 
many of them are also extensively used on 
fabrics H. E. OvERACKER, 
Advertising Manager, Cameron Machine 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y 
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Hand Them the Order Card 


To the Editor: I want to congratulate 
you on INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. I thor- 
oughly enjoyed the first number, read every 
article, and several of our salesman have 
asked me to lend my copy to them. I 
know I shouldn't encourage kibitzers, but 
when salesmen ask for the loan of a maga- 
zine because they want to read that’s 
something 

I am looking forward to the next issue, 
and all that are to come. And I wish you 
every success MARION CURLEY, 

Advertising Department, Westinghouse 

Electric & Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O 

. Ww Ww 
Here's No. 2 


To the Editor: Vol. 20, No. 1, is here 
and promises to stay on top of my pile of 
current reading until I am sure that I have 
not missed anything—or until No. 2 ar- 
rives M. W. SCANLON, 

Scanlon Industrial Advertising Agency, 

Norristown, Pa 
vyv¥sey? 


To the Editor: It's a “ten strike.” The 
new INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is all, and 
bids fair to be more than the old Class 
AND INDUSTRIAL MARKETING was to us 
“young fellows” just getting into adver- 
tising work. Congratulations—you have 
done a job A. H. OBERNDORFER, 
Advertising Manager, Hevi Duty Electric 

Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

vyvyy? 


I have noted with much 
INDUSTRIAL 


To the Editor: 


interest the first issue of 


42 


MaRKETING. You are certaintly to be 
commended on the excellent contents of 
this number—I know that you are sure to 
gain a large family of enthusiastic readers 
if future issues live up to the promise of 
this number H. D. SAnBorN, 

District Publicity Representative, General 

Electric Company, Chicago. 


7, = 


To the Editor: The perusal and reading 
of the first issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING that I have done—which I can assure 
you was a sufficient good sample for me 
to make up my mind to read the rest of 
the book—impels me to send you a word 
of congratulation 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has a great 
field—a great opportunity. And it seems 
to me your first issue is well on the road 
to capitalizing that opportunity. 

A. M. STAEHLE, 
Manager, Factory Management and 
Maintenance, New York. 


~~ 


To the Editor: Please accept my con- 
gratulations on the excellence of the first 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. I had 
always felt that CLass AND INDUSTRIAL 
MarRKETING was of great assistance to the 
industrial advertiser, and felt as if a friend 

had been lost when its publication was 
stopped as a separate magazine. Conse- 
quently all of us here have been eagerly 
looking forward to the first issue of INDUs- 
TRIAL MARKETING, and we are immensely 
pleased with the result. Louts J. Orr, 

Manager, Advertising Dept., Ohio Brass 

Company, Mansfield, O 


vv¥esgy 


To the Editor: I want to congratulate 
you on the June INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
in its new form. It is a beautiful maga- 
zine and I must agree with the McGraw- 
Hill two-page spread “McGraw-Hill Wel- 
comes INDUSTRIAL MARKETING.” More 
power to you! W. R. SwartwoutT, 

Business Manager, Bakers’ Helper, 
Chicago. 


vyvy 


To the Editor: Congratulations on the 
new INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. It is great 
If future issues keep up the pace you have 
set in the June issue, INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING will certainly top the “must” reading 
list for every member of our organization. 

OAKLEIGH R. FRENCH, 

Oakleigh R. French, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
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To the Editor: INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
is a splendid contribution to worth while 
business literature and you are to be con- 
gratulated on the quality of the first issue. 
In our estimation the book is of genuine 


usefulness not only for executives in the 
industrial field, but for alert executives in 
many fields. We shall continue to look 
upon this fine publication as a helpful 
source of information and ideas pertaining 
to contemporary marketing research and 

practice. Wa ter C. HELLMAN, 

Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

vv¥y 


To the Editor: We have just received 
the initial copy of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
and the writer has looked it over carefully. 
It appeals to me as a thoroughly progres- 
sive magazine. R. E. Conper, 
Advertising Manager, Boston Woven Hose 

& Rubber Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
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To the Editor: Although I get very 
little time nowadays for reading advertis- 
ing literature, I'll certainly look over your 
publication every month. 

D. J. BENOLIEL, 
General Manager, Quaker Chemical 
Products Corp., Conshohocken, Pa. 


vvy 


To the Editor: I wish to compliment 
you on your publication. It certainly is 
well done, and we all read it with con- 
siderable interest. CHARLES E. Curtis, 

President, The Western Iron Stores 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


7, VT 


To the Editor: I have just received 
your June issue and have read it from 
cover to cover. I think that you have 
made this a most interesting and helpful 
first edition and I am certain that the 
magazine is going to fill a very definite 
place on the desks of industrial marketers. 

FREDERICK B. HEITKAMP, 
General Sales Manager, Lyon Metal 
Products, Inc., Aurora, IIl. 


. VF 


To the Editor: should like to take 
this opportunity to offer congratulations 
on the maiden issue of INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING. While I have given my copy no 
more than cursory examination, it is very 
evident that it fills an existing need and 
will no doubt be found interesting and in- 
structive by all who receive it. 

R. P. Dopps, 
Manager, Advertising and Publicity, 
Truscon Steel Company, Youngs- 
town, O. 
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To the Editor: Have received the June 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and en- 
joyed very much. looking over the material 
printed in it. It is nice to see the good 
book back in print. We particularly no- 
ticed the photograph of our Inform-A- 
Show exhibit on page 17, and needless to 
say we appreciate the recognition which 
this particular merchandising display re- 
ceived in the first number. I want to be 
sure to get every issue. 

W. H. Corpes, 
Advertising Manager, American Steel 


& Wire Company, Chicago. 
vv¥$sey 


To the Editor: May I compliment you 
on the first issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING. I am very glad to see this magazine 
back in the field, since I am sure there is 
a place for it, and I hope you will receive 
the advertising support that makes all busi- 
ness papers possible. 

MABEL Potter HANFORD, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PacE 16] 


Building the 
Advertising Program 


black and white page advertisement 
had been seen by sixty-four per cent 
of the readers. The average half- 
page during this period was seen by 
thirty-six per cent, and the average 
quarter-page was seen by eighteen per 
cent. Per dollar spent, the half-page 
was approximately ten per cent more 
efficient than the full page and the 
quarter-page was approximately eight 
per cent more efficient than the half- 
page, in getting itself seen. The ob- 
vious conclusion to be drawn from 
these figures as far as they go is that 
other things being equal, the less- 
than-full-pages provide more reader- 
ship per dollar than a full page, in 
a paper with the make-up of the par- 
ticular publication to which I refer, 
but that the half-page has only sixty 
per cent as much velocity of coverage. 


The figures for partial reading of 

the advertising copy show again that 
part page units were more efficient 
than full pages. 
@ For a practical, thorough reader- 
ship of advertisement, the following 
are the figures simplified: It cost on 
the average for the twenty-six issues 
about one and a half cents to print 
a full-page advertisement that was 
read practically in its entirety; it cost 
one and one-fifth cents to print a 
half-page advertisement that was read 
practically in its entirety; and a little 
over a cent to print a quarter-page 
advertisement that was read prac- 
tically in its entirety. 

But what do these figures about 
size of space mean about velocity of 
coverage? If we want to get our 
message to as many people as possible 
per advertisement what would we 
choose—the page or part page? The 
page, of course! Although the page 
costs more per thousand readers, it 
covers a great many more readers per 
appearance. If one of the vital neces- 
sities is to get the story across fast, 
larger space is the more desirable. If 
the problem is to tell the story as 
many times as possible with the min- 
imum cost, part page space is the 
more desirable. It takes more gas to 
accelerate than to drive at a uniform 
speed. And it takes greater expendi- 
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ture to achieve a certain advertising 
end on the stop-and-go, in-and-out 
basis than it does if your program 
proceeds at an even pace. 


The data secured by Dr. Starch’s 
research as to the greater economy 
of the half-page or the quarter-page 
must, of course, be weighed with 
other factors involved in the objective 
of a campaign and in the nature ef 
the media. It is obvious, I think, that 
because a dollar buys proporcionately 
more readership in a half-page than 
in a full page, the half-page unit is 


not actually reacking as many people 
as the full page. Thus, if you do 
not want to saciimce velocuy you 
cannot use ha!i-pages instead of full- 
pages unless; you double the number 
of insertions. Nor can you afford 
to use the more economical half-pages 
if for any reason you seek to domi- 
nate a publication, or if your message 
is one that doesn’t fit the physical 
limitations of a fractional page unit 
of space. 

@ Nor can you always regard these 
comparative figures as wholly reliable 
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TO THE STEEL INDUSTRY? 
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SPECIAL CONVENTION 


NUMBER. . 


SEPTEMBER 1935 


FOR those manufacturers of steel mill equipment 
who wish to take full advantage of the Convention 


and Iron and Steel Exposition of the A. I. &S. E. E. 
to be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., September 24, 25, 
26, it is suggested that they be represented in the SPECIAL 
CONVENTION NUMBER of the IRON AND STEEL ENGINEER. 
Editorially designed to interest every operating executive in 
the Steel Industry this September number, with a circulation of 
3000 copies, will be mailed ten days prior to the convention so 
that the engineers of the industry will have an opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with all of the details of the three day gathering. 
Here is a chance to get the undivided attention of the men 
who buy millions of dollars worth of steel mill machinery. If you 
are among the 80 companies exhibiting in the Iron and Steel 
Exposition, or a regular advertiser, or interested in selling to the 
industry, use this special issue to sum up in detail just how your 
product may aid the operating executives of the Steel Industry. 


IRON AND STEEL 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING - PITTSBURGH 





Rates for the September issue will 
be $75.00 per page on a one time 
basis. There will, of course, be no 
extra charge for regular adver- 
tisers. Additional color is $20.00 
extra per page. Copy, cuts and 
instructions due August 10. Full 

age plates can be accepted as 
fate as September 3. 
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3 185 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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If your product is used by PLANTS 
find out if you should be getting 
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l an you about the market 
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SS AALS appraisal of industrial paper 


BIG SECOND EDITION | 
JUST OFF THE PRESS | 


space. You will recall that they are 
based upon a study of general mag- 
azines in which practically all adver- 
tising is next to reading matter and 
where, furthermore, the quality of 
most of the half and even quarter- 
page advertisements compares very 
favorably with that of the full-page 
units. As a _ result, advertisement 
readers are accustomed to looking at 
and anticipating interest in the 
smaller units. Unfortunately, much 
of the fractional page advertising in 
industrial papers is of the “card” 
type, unchanging from month to 
month—even from year to year, and 
rarely looked at except by those read- 
ers who use the advertising pages as 
a buyer’s guide or directory. 

As far as four-color pages are con- 
cerned, the additional cost per thou- 
sand of circulation seems to bring 
with it not only additional velocity 
of coverage, but also lower cost. The 
average four-color page during the 
period and in the magazines under 
discussion was seen and thoroughly 
read at a lower rate per thousand than 
for the average black and white page. 
For being partially read, it has a some- 
what higher rate. Although I don’t 
have on hand the average for bleed 
pages and for two-color pages, I am 
under the impression that they do not 
show a similar result. In other words, 
that they show a higher cost per thou- 
sand for the three phases of reader- 
ship that are being studied. 

@ What does this mean with reference 
to planning a well-rounded industrial 
These are not figures for 

These are not figures 
advertisements. They 
are, however, figures covering the be- 
havior of a large number of people 
with respect to advertisements that 


campaign? 
business papers. 


for industrial 


interest them. 


The industrial reader is still human 
and we are still dealing with things 
that him from the business 
side. It is more tenable to suppose 
that results will be similar, provided 
format is the same, than it is to sup- 
pose that they will be dissimilar. 

We have so far, of course, spoken 
only of average results and the value 
of the physical factors as shown by 
these When we come to 
dealing with content and presentation, 
that is with quality, we must deal 
primarily with individual advertise- 
One sees generally in the re- 


interest 


averages. 


ments. 
ports that I have mentioned that the 


best advertisements appearing in « 
given issue are seen, partly read, or 
entirely read by more than three times 
as many people as the poorest. In 
other words, quality of content and 
of presentation or lack of it can make 
the advertising dollar three times as 
big or only one-third as big. The 
selection of proper space units, posi- 
tion, color, etc., cannot affect the re- 
sult of the well planned advertising 
campaign to a similar extent. 


@ For example, of fourteen adver- 
tisers of life insurance in one 
publication during the last six months, 
some received from two and a half 
to six and a half as much for their 
money as others, due not to the physi- 
cal qualities of the space, not to 
color, not to choice of media, but due 
entirely to the quality of the adver- 
tisement itself, that is, its content 
and the way in which that content 
was presented. 


May I repeat here what has been 
implied before, that these quantitative 
and qualitative measurements are not 
the “be-all and end-all” of advertis- 
They are good barome- 


thermometers. 


ing criteria. 
accurate 
whatever 


ters, not 

Nevertheless, 
one may have as to the precise quan- 
titative indices for one advertisement 


reservations 


as against another, one must admit 
that there is a distinct and decided 
difference between the excellent and 
the poor. 

These data, however, do not throw 
adequate light upon the intensity of 
the impression that the advertise- 
ments make. In other words, an ad- 
vertisement may be seen and read and 
remembered and yet not make nearly 
as deep an impression as some other 
advertisement that is also seen, read, 
and remembered. This comes 
particularly when one considers an- 
other criterion of advertising results; 
My own study 


out 


namely, the inquiry. 
of the readership statistics as com- 
pared with inquiry records shows that 
the strongest inquiry producing ad- 
vertisement may not rate as high for 
being seen and being read as some 
other good advertisement that does 
not produce as many inquiries. This 
is due, I believe, to something long 
known to those who have thought 
much about inquiry and readership 
results; namely, that one essence of 
getting inquiries is to sharpen inter- 
est, which as a rule implies also a 
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narrowing of interest; whereas get- 
ting readership generally implies a 
broadening of interest which, as a 
rule, means a thinning of it. 

The inquiry question among ad- 
vertising men, like the “battle of the 
bores” among shotgun enthusiasts, is 
something which can rage indefinitely 
and is certainly not suited to a short 
discussion on planning a well-rounded 
industrial advertising campaign. It 
does, however, serve to bring to a 
point the fact that no advertising 
campaign can do all things for all 
products, nor can it give an adver- 
tisement power to produce quick and 
widespread knowledge of a product 
and at the same time produce a max- 
imum of inquiries. The two objec- 
tives are generally, and to a certain 
degree, irreconcilable. Similarly there 
is a conflict between many other com- 
mon objectives of advertising cam- 
paigns, such as frequency of insertion 
and intensity of impression, velocity 
of coverage and low-cost per thou- 
sand, to mention just a few. 

@ In building the well-rounded indus- 
trial campaign, the first necessity is, 
of course, a clear recognition of the 
These must be deter- 
mined by analysis of the selling situ- 
in order to determine which 
of the selling functions advertising 
can do that men cannot do, and which 
of the selling functions advertising 
can do more cheaply 
do them, and which of the selling 
functions advertising can do with 
more desirable rapidity than men can 
do them. After these functions of 
the campaign are determined, an ade- 


objectives. 


ition 


than men can 


quate and coordinated quantitative 
set-up media should be made in order 
to ascertain the controllable costs of 
space. This is primarily a preliminary 
step which must later be modified in 
accordance with the amount of money 
that can justly be allocated to the ad- 
vertising functions and in accordance 
with the requirements of the content 
and presentation of the advertise- 
ments, be they literature, house organs, 
direct mail or business paper space. 
All reasonable sacrifices of quantity 
of effort should be made in the inter- 
Since 
quality can easily make a difference 
of from 250 to 650 per cent in cer- 
tain phases of advertisement value, the 
energy and money spent in this con- 
nection can produce more results for 


est of securing high quality. 


the advertiser than money spent pri- 
marily to secure quantity of effort. 
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The American idea of advertising is 
too likely to content itself with a 
quantitative strategy such as that of 
the famous Confederate leader whose 
favorite rule was to get there “fustest 
with the mostest men.” In some ways 
this is an adequate summary of a 
proper solution of many strategic 
problems but the great Asiatic con- 
queror who said, “Better be at the 
right place with ten men than absent 
with 10,000 men,” spoke from a wider 
experience than the cavalry general. 


@ The importance of content and of 
presentation varies with the situation. 
Occasionally, in presenting a new 
product that has outstanding advan- 
tages easily understood by the buyer, 
the character of the presentation may 
require but little ingenuity. This, 
however, is mainly the case only with 
new products—and with very few of 
them. Probably only a little more 
than ten per cent of industrial ad- 
vertising deals with new products. 
Since the new ones are old within six 
months or a year, the great proportion 
of industrial advertising deals with 
old products in the presentation of 
which there is seldom if ever sensa- 
tional news. In all such cases the 
presentation becomes more important 
than the content. 


In most of our campaigns, there- 
fore, after the spade work of quan- 
titative adjudication has been done, 
the primary problem of a well-rounded 
campaign is to secure effective pres- 
entation. This, of course, is a creative 
matter in which, as in so many other 
important activities of the human 
race, men are far more important than 
method. A limited discussion such as 
this is must deal primarily with 
method. I have, therefore, emphasized 
the need for using such criteria of 
advertising quality as modern research 
makes available, of considering these 
criteria intelligently without prejudice 
or without slavish adoration, so that 
we may solve the creative problems 
that confront us in the light of past 
experience and available information 
instead of dealing with them solely 
on the basis of opinion, tradition, and 
prejudice. Most of all, I wish to em- 
phasize that although a reasonable 
quantity of effort is indispensable, the 
greatest efficiency per dollar can come 
only from selecting the proper con- 
tent for the advertisement unit and 
effective 


creating an exceptionally 


presentation of it. 












ON.. 


TO NEW FIELDS 


... where you will find a defi- 
nite demand for the products 
you manufacture. 





The heating, piping and air 
conditioning field is one of 
the livest, most “going 
places” markets in business 
today. If you manufacture 
a product applicable to any 
part of this field you are 
losing a large volume of 


highly lucrative business by 








not investigating and going 


fter it. 


HEATING, PIPING AND AIR 
CONDITIONING has, during 
the past two years, shown 
successive, large increases 
in advertising space... a 
definite vote of confidence 
from its advertisers . . . proof 


that it serves a live market. 


HEATING, PIPING AND AIR 
CONDITIONING will place 
its complete knowledge of | 
this | 
posal, and gladly assist in 

that 


tunity you are seeking. 


industry at your dis- 


creating new oppor- 
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Heating -Piping 
and Air Conditioning 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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You Ask— 


KEITH J. EVANS Answers 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 


problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Help! Help! 

Help! Help! the year is not half 
over and they are cutting my appro- 
priation. What to do? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Figure it out for them—it’s easy. 

You know— 
1. The products to be covered. 
2. The markets to be reached. 
3. The number of units in 
market. 

4. The times necessary to contact 
to maintain position or recognition. 

§. The number of contacts sales- 
men can make. 

6. The number left for 
ing to make. 

7. The number made by competi- 
tion as a check. 

8. The plan necessary to do the 


each 


advertis- 


job. 
9. The money necessary to work 
the plan. 


10. Then if that isn’t enough write 
Merle Thorpe of Nation’s Business for 
his splendid series of advertisements in * 
booklet form entitled: “Popular Fal- 
lacies of Advertising.” 


Manufacturers Suggest 
Four-Page Letter 

As jobbers we frequently get sug- 
gestions from manufacturers to fur- 
nish different types of cooperative ma- 
terial. Most of this recently seems to 
have taken the form of four-page 
letterbeads or envelope stuffers. Per- 
sonally I don’t care for either. What 
is the general comment on this? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

We are inclined to agree with you 
with regard to these two forms of 
advertising. On the other hand, they 
do have their place, and if you can 
put them in their place they can go to 
work for you on a profitable basis. 

1. We do not recommend the four- 
page letterhead for current corre- 
spondence because it too frequently 
gives the impression of a circular. On 
the other hand, if you have an an- 
nouncement regarding the products 
involved, or make it a point to follow 
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up personal calls, it often pays to use 
the four-page letterhead that includes 
on the center spread illustrations and 
information on the products you are 
writing about. 

2. Envelope stuffers are not particu- 
larly valuable, but as they cost very 
little and require no postage, they 
probably pay their own way. 

If you would indicate what type of 
plan you are working on and what 
kind of material you need, you might 
find the manufacturers more willing 
te help you. With a broad line such 
as yours, manufacturers may believe 
that you would be unwilling to give 
their product more than perhaps a 
position of an envelope stuffer sent out 
in the miscellaneous mail. 


A Trade Mark? 

We are considering a general trade 
mark for our company and the chief 
favors one word, the name of our 
company, in a special type and outline 
as attached. Does this look good to 
you? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

No. We doubt if it would serve 
you well, because you are not large 
enough to put it over on the basis 
of just one word. Add the name of 
your product. The two words will 
then tie up well. One will always sup- 
plement the other and prove twice as 
strong for you. 


Checking New Plans 

I have developed some new, perhaps 
outstanding, plans for our company— 
yet they may also be dangerous. How 
can I secure some reasonable checks 
before recommending them to the 
management? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

If the plans are not too long and 
complicated you might send them in 
to the column. If it’s a big long job 
including all details it probably would 
pay you to secure a good advertising 
agency to advise you. 

If you are planning to attend the 
annual meeting of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, Sept. 


18-20, in Pittsburgh, you probably 
would hear some good talks along the 
same general line. You could submit 
some of your questions to the open 
discussions or discuss them at one of 
the informal round table meetings. 


Dressing Up 
The Reply Card 

I can’t see any particular point in 
dressing up the reply card used in let- 
ters or direct mail. It looks like some 
printers are looking for a chance to 
make some extra money. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


It might seem that there is a waste 
here but if you will test carefully we 
believe you will find that the colored 
card is more resultful. 

Some reports have it that a strong 
headline and two colors will increase 
returns as much as twenty to fifty 
per cent. However, there is nothing 
like testing. Don’t spend your money 
on what may help some other line— 
check, with the card the only variable 
and let us have your record of results. 


Cooperative 
Advertising? 


I have been talking with the chief 
about getting one or two of the com- 
panies interested in our market to co- 
operate with us on a number of dif- 
ferent advertising and sales promotion 
campaigns. There are several different 
ways in which one or two other com- 
panics might fit into our magazine ad- 
vertising, and I believe we could also 
share the cost of several mailing pieces 
to good advantage. With this as a 
starter there might be other ways of 
economizing our promotional efforts. 
The old man, however, does not seem 
to be interested. What are other com- 
panies selling to industry doing along 
this line? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Outside of the several rather large 
cooperative ventures such as Sunkist 
Orange group, etc., not enough has 
been done along cooperative lines. It 
is true that almost every manufac- 
turer could line up an advertising or 
selling effort with others and save 
money. The principal difficulty usually 
encountered is the personal ego of the 
heads of the several businesses involved. 

However, the past short period has 
cut appropriations to a point that men 
such as your own good self are plan- 
ning ways and means of stretching 
their appropriations through the co- 
operation of others and accomplishing 
results which otherwise could not be 
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found that two different companies 
can work together in the same adver- 
tisement—even more frequently sev- 
eral concerns can go together in a 
group house magazine featuring their 
own products in their advertisements 
and running cooperative editorials in 
the interests of all. Oftentimes a mag- 
azine of this kind will be much more 
interesting and therefore more result- 
ful than the same type of magazine 
developed for one company. 


Planning Ahead? 

My management does not seem par- 
ticularly interested in my planning 
ahead for a year’s advertising. They 
never seem willing to okay a full year’s 
work in advance. This has caused an 
unbalanced program at times. They 
believe we are more versatile and able 
to change to meet changing situations 
better, if we do not plan too far in 
advance. Do you think there is any- 
thing to this? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Yes, there is something to this but 
here is a feature of business in which 
you can have your cake and eat it 
Get them to let you plan for 
This will give you the op- 
portunity to work out a finished 
balanced plan. Then check quarterly 
with management or on a six months 
basis at least, for changes, etc. 


too. 
the year. 


The trouble with yearly plans comes 
from the fact that people just can’t 
change them unless perhaps too late. 

The trouble with current plans is 
lack of balance as you indicate and 
also an inclination to lateness of execu- 
tion which is just as bad. Why don’t 
you try to combine the advantages of 
both plans for the coming period? 


Distributors’ Business Up 

A survey of mill supplies distribu- 
tors’ business shows an average in- 
crease of 22.2 per cent for the period 
over last year. Average 
stocks range 10.2 per cent larger than 
for 1934. The most effective sales 
helps are declared by the distributors 
to be industrial paper advertising, fol- 
lowed by direct mail, and merchan- 
dising cooperation given by manufac- 
turers’ representatives. 


to date 


Toncan Appoints Beggs 
Robert C. Beggs has been appointed 


director of sales promotion of the 
Toncan Culvert Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Youngstown, O., a subsid- 
iary of Republic Steel Corporation. 
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Interesting Exhibits 
Feature Plumbers’ Meet 


@ Industrial advertisers were out in 
force at the 53rd annual convention 
and exhibit of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Plumbers at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, June 24-27, the size 
and quality of their offerings speaking 
volumes for their optimistic outlook. 

While some criticism was made by 
some of those present that a shortage 
of printed matter which would help 
the plumbers digest the lessons was 
evident, in other respects the industrial 
exhibitors did an excellent job. Those 
who went in for mechanical exhibits 
were numerous. 

Bethlehem Steel Company used the 
diorama idea to show the plumbers 
how butt welded steel pipes are drawn. 
Every step in the operation was pic- 
tured and the plumbers stood agape 
as the liquid steel began to run. 


The Fretz-Moon Tube Company, 
Butler, Pa., stopped visitors with a dis- 
play of the “longest pipe in the world 
—1,177 feet, 6 inches,” made from a 
single strip of steel. The massive pipe, 
resembling an overgrown truck tire, 
gave Fretz-Moon attendants an oppor- 
tunity to tell their story to an inter- 
ested audience. 

Domestic Engineering, Chicago, 

gave away a handsome light motor 
truck during the exhibit for the best 
work done in connection with the 
Federal Housing Act. 
@ Central Foundry Company pro- 
vided an interesting contrast in the 
shape of cast iron soil pipe used for 
80 years in the Astor House, New 
York, with a horrible example of other 
types of pipe which cracked under the 
strain in much less time. 

The Crane Co., Chicago, demon- 
strated the principle behind its well 
water system of air conditioning, in- 
tended for rural districts where wells 
are already available. A small auto- 
matic pump draws the well water up 
and through a cooling coil located in 
the basement. A fan forces air over 
this cold coil and circulates it through 
furnace pipes or special ducts into any 
desired room or rooms. A_thermo- 
stat in the living room controls the 
pump and fan. Installation, operation 
and maintenance costs are small com- 
pared with other systems, according 
to the story told plumbers. 

Crane also took a large delegation 
of the convention visitors on sight-see- 
ing tours which included the com- 
pany’s Corwith plant. The company 
did not neglect to let the plumbers 
know that the Stevens Hotel, scene of 
the convention, was equipped with 
Crane products throughout. 
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Do You Know-- 


That the WAREHOUSING, 
MOTOR FREIGHT and 
TRANSFER field 
active market for manufactur- 
ers of TRUCKS, TRAILERS 
and Allied AUTOMOTIVE 
ACCESSORIES AND EQUIP- 
MENT? 


Due to increased commodity prices 
this industry is operating at close to 
1929 levels and its truck fleets now 
average 15.4 units per fleet. 


is now an 


It can be blanketed thru the only 
publication in the field. 


Distribution & Warehousing 


249 West 39th St. 
New York, N. Y. 





BREWERS JOURNAL 
WESTERN BREWER 


(formerly WESTERN BREWER since 1876) 
Carries a larger volume of 
Classified Advertising than do 
all other brewery publications 
combined. 


And—80%, of our Classified 
Advertising is under “Positions 
Wanted" — showing that mas- 
ter brewers, superintendents, 
and others seeking positions, 
know the publication that is 
most widely read by brewery 
executives. 


Also—our total advertising vol- 
ume for June was 70 pages, 
while the next brewery publica- 
tion had only 39!/, pages. 


Need we say more? 


H. S. RICH & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 
















There's Business to Be tinue long in business. Under the 
| Had in Packingtown best of circumstances the packer must 
be content with a profit of a fraction 


of a cent per pound on all products 
sold. Nor can he say what he will 
get for his production. In most lines 
of manufacturing, goods are manufac- 
tured, the costs determined, and prices 
fixed to leave a fair margin of profit. 
In meat packing the opposite is true. 
The market determines prices, and the 
packer must keep his costs under mar- 





| @ The meat packer is making capital 
investments in new buildings and 
modern and efficient equipment at a 
rate probably as great, if not greater, 
than in normal times. 

The diminished livestock supply (a 
temporary situation) is the reason. 
Most packers have been unable to se- 
cure enough livestock—their raw ma- 


















terial—to keep plants operating at . : P 

me P a S ket prices if he is to survive. And z 

capacity, and on curtailed volume ; ; ; : 
with a fraction of a cent to go on, in- 

have been unable to make normal - ‘ og 
efficiency is fatal. Therefore, the 


profits. 

With a fair spread between costs 
and selling prices unattainable, and 
cost per unit of product increased by 
an abnormal overhead, the packer is 


present activity in plant improvement 
to effect the ultimate in production 
economies.—Paut I. Atpricu, Edi- 
tor, The National Provisioner. 


NEW IDEAS that 
GET 





7 “ 7 s AJ a 
BUSIN ESS seeking a way out by making in Thi Azo Musssoin 5 
} : " ° u | + 
NOW processing and manufacturing econ- owe : 9 fo 
T omies what he is unable to obtain In the Petroleum Field a 
HE idea of distinctively coloring in merchandising margins—to increase @ The outlook in the petroleum in- 
hack saw blades helped, within two : eee , . 
mantis to cl Gece ent o hell his spread by lowering costs and boost- dustry is especially good. The recent 
months’ capacity production for the ing plant and distribution efficiencies. Supreme Court decision in the Schech- 
world’s largest makers. After eight Two Chicago packers and one East- ter case removed much of the uncer- 
months, they were still unable to keep : 7 : 
up with orders. ern packer recently completed and tainty which was retarding extensive 
Of course color wasn’t all. There was placed in operation new plants in development plans in the producing, % 
a gg Ba A peony cog Pad | Iowa. Other new complete plants refining and pipe line branches of the 3 
a stable, ell- 0 co any, s r ° ‘ . =e ° ° 
have been constructed in Texas, oil business. Field work is being car- 


a modernized merchandising plan, new 











packages, new advertising. Nebraska and Massachusetts. Many ried on at a steadily increasing scale 
‘ro merchandising , throug : Pilly , : 
rom merchandising study through other packers are partially rebuilding and at a higher level than last year, 
name-coining, devising and experi- : se , ‘ ‘ si 
menting with a novel finish, design- or constructing additions. although last year registered an in- 
ing packages, a sales manuals, Packinghouse power plants are be- _—_ crease in wells completed of fifty per 
running a sales convention, creating . . “1: . — —_ —_ 
publicity and advertising, it has been ing rebuilt or rehabilitated to reduce cent over 1933. 
our privilege to guide this client steam and power costs, particularly to It is probable approximately $200,- 
successfully ; generate power as a by-product of 000,000 will be expended during the 
If you believe that new ideas may help w i SN ie d. build seaiiaien alt dite eent ts Mite vell 
vou to recover lost ground, we sha'l . e aeerere steam demand, _ - ~~ erort = yeas in drilling wells, 
he glad indeed to discuss the situation ings are being altered and re-equipped this money being for labor and ma- 
If then we think we can help you, we'd to reduce insurance rates and lower terials, the latter including derricks, 
like vou to see the portfolio cle scribing . e ° 5 . 
the hack saw campaign—and achieve- cost of inter-departmental transporta- engines, casing and other equipment 
ments fer others of our clients. tion, and out-of-date, costly-to-oper- necessary in the drilling of wells. This 
Oo om TY yw Oo N ate equipment is being replaced with sum does not include the cost of 
e bd - more modern and more efficient types. leases or office overhead. 
AND COMPANY, Ine. One machinery manufacturing firm Approximately $17,000,000 is be- 
reports the sale of eight new-type ing spent in refinery construction 
cL wt en INDU STRIAL costly rendering units in the last two work now in progress and definite 
. ERTISING months. Another, recently on the plans are made and estimates of cost ; 
(1a phitedstehie market with an improved hog de- are being secured on another $5,000,- ‘ 
>< > . ade ¥ z ‘. . > 
"a sa Office: hairer, is finding a steady market for 000 to $8,000,000 worth of new con- _. 
e . “t . ° ° : . ° ° ° . F : 
N.Y. oes &. it. One of the leading architects in struction. Most of this work in- a 
Broad St. P " c “ ma . a 
the industry is busier than he has volves the erection and. modernization ase 
Member A. A. A. A. been for some time. of cracking equipment and calls for oe 
TYSON-RUMRILL ASSOCIATED The present activity forecasts more heavy alloy steel, prefabricated pres- : PY 
41 Chestnut St., Rochester, N. Y. to come. A packer cannot be less sure vessels, refractory furnace ma- ' z 
efficient than his competitors and con- terials, still tubes of special metal 5 
@ 1554a f 
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composition, insulating materials and 
complete instrumentation. 

Another important item of refinery 
construction is the installation of 
solvent refining units for the manu- 
facture of lubricating oil. These 
units require the purchase of chemi- 
cal solvents, considerable plate work, 
tanks and tubular stills. In all the 
work a large number of valves, fit- 
tings, recording and regulating devices 
will be used. 

The pipe line branch of the industry 
also is beginning to show greater 
activity. There is considerable re- 
conditioning work being done, espe- 
cially in the mid-continent area. This 
involves taking up pipe, cleaning it, 
cutting out corroded sections, in- 
stalling new pipe in these sections and 
much welding. Last month the an- 
nouncement was made that the Key- 
stone Pipe Line Company (Atlantic) 
will construct 180 miles of eight-inch 
pipe line to extend its gasoline pipe 
line system from Harrisburg to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.— ANpREw M. Row Ley, 
Editor, The Oil and Gas Journal. 


Institutional Field 

In Transition 

@ The most clearly discernible trend 
it_ the in the 
field arises out of the need for the re- 
placement of worn out and obsolete 
equipment and furnishings. 


moment institutional 


Such kitchen equipment as heavy 
duty steam 
tables, bake ovens, etc., has of course 
suffered under the falling off of new 
building in this field. However, man- 
ufacturers have beew aggressive in in- 


ranges, cookers, steam 


troducing new and improved items as, 
for example, the efficient insulation of 
the large ranges and heat control both 
tor ovens and for cooking tops. 

Metal furniture has received quite 
a bit of attention, particularly for the 
smart tavern and for the cocktail 
room set up by the hotel, and for these 
uses the call will probably continue 
for metal furniture. Doubt- 
less replacement of the conventional 
type of wood furniture will be called 
tor, both for dining room use and for 
guest rooms. 


str , 
trong 


and Monel metal 
have likewise enjoyed an active de- 
mand, being much used in the fabri- 
cation of the equipment for the work- 
ing side of the bar, as well as for the 
so-called novelty bar and the cocktail 
bar and cocktail cart. 


Glassware has had a very natural 


Stainless steels 
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increase since the legalization of beer 
and the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment. In the field of china 
tableware, because, particularly since 
repeal, food and beverages have tended 
to their old time association, aside 
from the natural increase in demand, 
the strong introduction of color and 
period design is noticeable. 

Through all the period since the 
legalization of beer, the feminine in- 
fluence has been felt and the newer 
tavern or cocktail room or hotel bar 
has used a great deal of decorative 
material, such as Formiea, Vitrolite 
and metals. 

For the last fiscal year, 436,437 li- 
censes were granted by the federal 
government to dispense at retail either 
beer or beer and liquor, and thus far 
it would seem as if a figure in the 
neighborhood of 400,000 will remain 
stable—Lewis W. Britton, Manag- 
ing Editor, The Outfitter. 





Chicago Business Papers 
Celebrate 50th Anniversary 


The fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Chicago Business Pa- 
pers Association was celebrated with 
a dinner at the Hotel La Salle June 24 
attended by more than 125. The re- 
ception and dinner which followed 
were held in the quarters of the Chi- 
cago Federated Advertising Club. 

W. R. Swartwout, Bakers’ Helper, 
president of the association for the 
last two years, welcomed the guests to 
the golden anniversary, while E. C. 
Hole, American Lumberman, toast- 
master, introduced the speakers. Those 
on the program included E. J. Baker, 
Farm Implement News, who spoke on 
“The Business Paper of Fifty Years 
Ago,” and said that most of the im- 
provement in business publishing has 
been along mechanical lines; G. D. 
Crain, Jr., INpDUsTRIAL MARKETING, 
who said in discussing “The Business 
Paper of Today” that great opportu- 
nities confront business publications 
with vigorous editorial policies; and 
J. C. Aspley, Dartnell Corporation, 
who predicted in his talk on “The Bus- 
iness Paper of the Future” that $50 
and $100 annual subscription prices 
will be realized when business papers 
develop their full possibilities. 

Harry K. McEvoy gave a humorous 
monologue and provided a mystifying 
demonstration of magic, while Edward 
T. Clissold, Bakers’ Helper, sang a 
number of songs with unusual effec- 
tiveness. 

Many past presidents of the associa- 
tion were at the speakers’ table, as 
well as J. Knight Willy, Hotel Month- 
ly, the president-elect. 








66.09% 


—highest subscription 
renewal in the field! 


High subscription renewal 
means reader interest—and it's 
reader interest that dictates 
the life and effectiveness of an 
advertisement. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
tops its field in renewal per- 
centage. Is it any wonder its 
advertising pages are consist- 
ently first in pulling power? 


If you're selling heating, ven- 
tilating or air conditioning 
equipment, try HEATING AND 
VENTILATING. Rates and 
further details on request. 


VentiSing 


148 Lafayette St., New ~~, 

















MACHINERY 
ADVERTISING 


Reaches the men with power 
The 


news value of both editorial 


specify and buy. 


and advertising pages in- 
sures executive reader in- 
terest. MACHINERY IS a 
vital link between machine 
and equipment manufac- 
turers and important indus- 
trial users. Ask to see our 
detailed analysis of plants 
and men reached by 
MacHINERY — a coverage 


that means something! 


MACHINERY 


148 Lafayette St., New York 
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GILLETTE 


Publications 


ROADS AND 
STREETS 


ROADS AND STREETS has always been 
recognized by engineers in Federal, 
State and County highway departments; 
also road contractors, as the authorita- 
tive magazine for the street and high- 
way field. 


WATER WORKS 
AND SEWERAGE 


In this field the engineers, federal, 
municipal and consulting, whe desien 
and supervise construction; also offi- 
cials in charge of plant operation and 
maintenance are readers of Water 
Works and Sewerage. A.B.C.-A.B.P. 


4s 
tj 
us rik 


ournal 


The only A.B.C.-A.B.P. magazine serv- 
ing sporting and athletic goods outlets. 
Largest circulation. Independent. Cov- 
ers all channels of distribution, includ- 
ing jebbing houses, exclusive sport 
shops, sport departments in department 
stores, hardware stores, ete. 


Mia's 
CRITERION 


With which has been merged Bowne’s 
Wines and Spirits. Leading and oldest 
magazine covering the wine and liquer 
industry. Reaches distillers, rectifiers, 
wineries, importers and wholesalers. 
Largest paid circulation. A.B.C.-A.B.P. 





Gillette Publishing Co. 


400 W. Madison St. - Chicago 
155 E. 44th St. - New York 











EVERYBODY LOOKS AT 


CARTOONS 


They Put Across Vital Messages 
Quickly and Clearly. 
USE THEM FOR 


ADVERTISING 
EDITORIAL PAGES 
SALES BULLETINS 
HOUSE ORGANS 


LEW MERRELL 


Business Cartoon Service 


30 N. DEARBORN CHICAGO 


You Can Reach . 


WOODW ORKING 
EXECUTIVES 
at one shot—one cost Best rated 


manufacturers of furniture; millwork; 
auto bodies; caskets, etc 


Memphis Lumberman & Southern Woodworker 
Crosstown Station Memphis,Tenn,. 





Index 


to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





159. Tracking Down Recovery. 
The first of a series of bulletins is- 
sued by Dodge Statistical Research 
Service on the building situation. This 
one deals with the residential division 
and graphically presents the activity 
in this field and localizes the trend. 


160. We Tried Our Own Medicine. 

A booklet giving the results of 
“house” advertisements in Chemical 
>» Metallurgical Engineering, together 
with statistics on which men control 
buying in industrial plants, how in- 
dustrial men keep informed, and the 
number of men who influence buying 
in industrial plants. 


161. Motor and Power Transmission 
Applications in the Modern 
Coal Preparation Plant. 

An analysis of the electrical and 
transmission equipment used in the 
coal industry with illustrations and 
tabulations of the types used in typi- 
cal plants as observed by Coal Age. 


162. Market Data on Electronics 
Industries. 

A file folder that shows graphically 
the products bought, typical purchas- 
ing companies, the yearly volume of 
buying and the related engineering and 
production interests of the electrical 
and manufacturing industries that de- 
pend on the electron tube. Issued by 
the magazine Electronics. 


104. A Survey of Industrial Main- 
tenance. 

Among the important points devel- 
oped by this survey by Mill & Fac- 
tory are the importance of the main- 
tenance engineer in specifying main- 
tenance supply and equipment pur- 
chases and the need for moderniza- 
tion of industrial equipment of all 
varieties. Another interesting feature 
brought out is the extent to which 
maintenance engineers rely on the en- 
gineering recommendations of power 
companies whose services have been 
used in laying out mechanical power 
transmission and electrical power dis- 
tribution and utilization facilities. 
116. Reaching the Right Man with 

Your Advertising. 

This booklet, issued by the Electric 
Journal, discusses the path of an order 
for electrical equipment in the typical 
central station and the average indus- 
trial organization. 


157. A Billion Dollar Market. 

In this booklet, printed in two 
colors with many diagrams, The 
Hotel Monthly outlines certain facts 
about the hotel industry that are of 
specific interest and value to those 
contemplating the sales promotion of 
equipment, products or services to 
hotel buyers. The principal products 
used by hotels are listed. 


103. Motor Truck Operation in the 
Baking Industry. 

This survey by Bakers’ Hel per shows 
the baking industry fourth in all in- 
dustries in the use of motor trucks, 
spending $16,555,000 for them an- 
nually. Dodge was shown to lead in 
popularity, followed in the order 
named by Ford, Chevrolet, Interna- 
tional, White and GMC. The total 
number of trucks operated by the in- 
dustry is 82,572. One-ton trucks lead, 
this supremacy being sharply chal- 
lenged by one and one-half ton and 
one-half ton vehicles, however. 


87. Engineering Construction Mar- 
kets. 

Printed house organ containing 
news and data on engineering con- 
struction field. Published by Engi- 
necring News-Record and Construc- 


tion Methods, New York. 


122. Distribution of Manufacturers’ 
Catalogs to the Engineering 
and Industrial Markets. 

A series of loose leaf pages explain- 
ing the new selective distribution of 
the four Sweet’s Catalog Files to con- 
sulting and contracting engineers, en- 
gineers and plant executives of the 
process industries, mechanical indus- 
tries, and power plants. Detailed lists 
are given of the products and the 
processes of the users of these four 
catalog files, and typical products 
purchased by them. The method of 
original and supplementary catalog 
distribution to each group and the lists 
used fur this service are discussed. 


140. Guide for Sales Managers. 

A chart and market map designed 
to enable sales managers to gauge 
the relative values of. the nine geo- 
graphical divisions of the countr) 
from the standpoint of the sales pos 
sibilities they offer. Prepared by 
Hardware Age. 
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the Peculiar and Personal acolo) (seats 
of the Industrial Advertiser 





ApvertisErs Assoc1aTIon, INc. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NaTIONAL InpusTRIAL 
537 SO. DEARBORN ST. 





TO Advertising Managers, Sales Managers 
and Executives who sell products to 
Industrial America: 


The 1935 convention of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association will bring together in a 
single three day conference, the answers to many 
of the problems now confronting the manufacturer 
covering the advertising, merchandising and sale 
of industrial products. 


ay 
Sua oe 


The program, carefully planned and balanced by 
men who have devoted their careers to advertising 
and sales promotion, is practical, all embracing and 
highly instructive. It is advanced in the sense of 
being fully up-to-date but has due regard for estab- 
lished fundamentals. 





This program has been created for the executive 
who is advertising minded and uses advertising as 
a useful tool, as well as for the specialist who is 
highly skilled in his profession. Every one who 
attends this conference conscientiously will carry 
ideas away which he can profitably employ in his 
business . . . It is recommended very seriously to 
all thinking executives. 


The conference will be held in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
September 18th, 19th and 20th at the William Penn . 
Hotel. It is suggested that advance reservations be 
made through the secretary of the Industrial Ad- 
vertising Council, P.O. Box 1198, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to insure satisfactory accommodations. 


Yours sincerely 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 


A) Cua ASSN. 


General Chairman, 
1935 Pittsburgh Conference 











Industrial 
expositions 








Aug. 26-30. National Association 
of Power Engineers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sept. 11-21. National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association, Cleveland, 
O. 

Sept. 18-21. National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. D. C. Grove, Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, Blawnox, Pa., general chairman. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 4. American Society 
of Metals, Chicago. W. Eisenman, 
7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Sept. 18-28. National Electrical 
and Radio Exposition, Grand Central 
Palace, New York. Ralph Neumuller, 
managing director. 

Oct. 14-16. National Dairy Show, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dec. 2-7. Fifteenth Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, Grand Central 
Palace, New York. Charles F. Roth, 
manager. 

Sept. 17-18. Roadmasters & Main- 
tenance of Way Association of 
America, Chicago. T. Donahoe, 428 
Mansion St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sept. 24-26. Association Iron & Steel 
Electrical Engineers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T. B. Little, 1010 Empire Bldg.., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oct. 6-10. Master Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, Cincinnati. J. 
Russert, Blatz Beverage Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 7-11. National Restaurant 
Convention and Exposition, Chicago. 
F. J. Wiffler, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 14-16. International Associa- 
tion Municipal Electricians, Rich- 
mond, Va. W. H. Harth, City Hall, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Oct. 14-18. 
& Power Exposition, Chicago. G. 
Pfisterer, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Oct. 15-17. American Railway 
Bridge & Building Association, Chi- 
Lichty, 319 N. Waller 


Midwest Engineering 


cago. C. A. 
Ave., ¢ hicago. 

Oct. 21-24. 
tional Association 
Canada, Atlantic City. 
Drawer 1187, Joliet, Ill. 

Nov. 18-22. National Hotel Ex- 
position, New York. M. A. Cadwell, 
221 W. 57th St., New York. 

Dec. 5-7. American Society of Re- 
frigerating Engineers, New York. 


J. Nelson, 41 Park Row, New York. 


Laundryowners’ Na- 
United States & 
A. Johnson, 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR JUNE ISSUES OF INDUSTRIAL, 
TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, ali 


Pages 
1935 1934 


Industrial Group 
American Architect 


American Builder & Build- 


American Machinist (bi-w) 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 
Automotive Industries (w) 
Bakers Helper (bi-w).... 
Brewers Journal 
Brick & Clay Record 
Bus Transportation 
Ceramic Industry 
Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering 
Coal Age 
Construction Methods .... 
Cotton 
Electrical South 
Electrical West 
Electrical World (bi-w)... 
Engineering & Mining Jour- 
nal 
Engineering 
(w) 
Factory Management 
Maintenance ... 86 
Food Industries 51 
Heating, Piping & Air Con- 
ditioning 36 
Heating & Ventilating Mag- 
azine 30 
The Iron Age (w) 220 
Machine Design 738 
Machinery 90 
Manufacturing Confectioner 734 
Marine Engineering & Ship- 
ping Age ; 34 
Mass Transportation 
Mill & Factory 
Mill Supplies 
National Petroleum 
(w) 
National Provisioner (w).. 
Oil & Gas Journal (w)... 
The Paper Industry 43 
Paper Trade Journal (w).**11( 
Pencil Points 3 
Pit & Quarry 
Power 
Power Plant Engineering. . 
Printing 


News-Record 


Advertising in 
Industrial Papers 
Continues on Upgrade 


@ Reports on June advertising vol- 
ume released by fifty-five papers in 
the industrial group show a gain of 
5.8 per cent over the same month 
in 1934, 


carried in 


3,944 pages having been 
1935, against 3,711 pages 
for June a year ago. For the first 
six months of 1935, this division of 
24,360 


pages, which compares with 21,176 


the business press carried 
pages for the same period in 1934, or 


an increase of 10.1 per cent. 


publications are monthlies 


Pages 

1935 1934 
Railway Age (w) 218 199 
Railway Purchases & Stores 38 38 
Roads & Streets 33 
Rock Products 43 
Southern Power Journal... 33 2 
Steel (w) 116 
Telephone Engineer 726 
Telephony (w) 33 77 
Textile World 3 124 
Water Works & Sewerage. 20 
Water Works Engineering 

(bi-w) 

Welding Engineer 
The Wood-Worker 


ere ee 


Trade Group 
American Druggist 
American Exporter 
Automobile Topics (w)... 
Automobile Trade Journal. 65 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 201 
Building Supply News.... 18 
Commercial Car Journal... 55 
Domestic Engineering .... 70 
Farm Implement News 
(bi-w) 36 33 
Hardware Age (bi-w).... 87 84 
Jewelers’ Circular — The 
Keystone 46 x38 
Motor 80 77 
National Grocers Bulletin. 43 29 
Southern Automotive Jour- 
nal 2 40 
28 


1,007 


Class Group 
American Funeral Director. 48 38 
American Restaurant .... 47 44 
Dental Survey 74 78 
Hospital Management .... 26 22 
National Underwriter (w). 130 146 
Oral Hygiene 97 
Trafic World (w) 70 


495 
*No issue. 
*Special issue 
**Final issue estimated. 
tIncludes Metropolitan Section. 
xJewelers’ Circular only. 


In the trade classification, fifteen 
papers reported a total of 1,037 pages 
for June, 1935, issues, showing an 
advance of thirty pages over 1934 fig- 
ures, or 2.1 per cent. Their percent- 
age of gain for the first six months 
was eleven per cent—6,627 pages for 
1935 issues, while the total for 1934 
was 6,007. 

Seven publications in the class 
group whose figures 
carried a total of 481 pages in June, 
1935, a loss of fourteen pages from 
a year ago. For the first six months 
this year they reported forty-six 
pages less than for the same period 
in 1934. A total of 3,055 pages were 
carried in 1934, and 3,009 in the first 
six months of 1935. 


were available 
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_ Comparative results of two 
‘ reader surveys of publications 
' made by another mechanical 
* rubber goods manufacturer 









Relative per cent of total mentions 
1933 and 1934 questionnaire returns 
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7.8% 
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Per cent of gain or loss in relative 
standings between 1933 — 1934 


*/08 % 
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& STEEL 


Charted above are the ten publications (both general and industrial) receiving the greatest number of 
mentions in the 1934 survey. As indicated, STEEL received 4.8% of all the mentions in 1934, the 
highest percentage of any industrial publication. 


Just another proof that STEEL is the 
fastest growing Industrial Publication 








dent wo i 


Those who aspire to travel faster than any- 
thing else on wheels, bring their cars to 
Daytona Beach, Florida—the one track in the 
world where these mechanical marvels can 


deliver all they have. 


Hundreds of manufacturers who want 
their catalogs to deliver their full selling 
power, bring them to Sweet’s where there are 
no limitations to maximum performance. 


In the Sweet’s files their catalogs are as- 
sured of thorough distribution, without waste, 


Th 


WorRLLD 


to the offices of their most important potential 
customers. Catalogs filed in Sweet’s remain 
constantly accessible to each recipient. This 
plan of pre-filed distribution makes for 
greatest possible catalog use—which in turn 
creates more selling opportunities and m« re 
sales. 

Are you running your catalog on the b st 
track ? 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERUIIE 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET - NEW YOUEs 
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